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THE WESTERN INDIANS IN THE REVOLUTION. 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


[This paper was awarded the annual prize offered to Ohioans by 
the Ohio Sons of the Revolution for an historical essay, February, 1905. 
The assigned subject that year was the Western Indians in the Revolu- 
tion. The writer aimed only at a clear and concise treatment of the 
Indian War in the West, of which so far as he is aware there is no 
brief, recent account. The discussion of Gov. Hamilton’s responsibility 
differs from other accounts. ] 


The history of American expansion begins properly with the 
treaty of 1783. In that convention the territory between the | 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi was ceded to the United States. 
That cession was made possible by American conquest and occu- 
pation there during the revolutionary war. It is with this struggle 
in the west in its relations to the Indians that we propose to deal. 
We shall discuss briefly the character of the war, the situations of 
the three parties to the war, as they concerned the Indian’s choice 
of side, and shall then give a short narrative of the events of 
the contest. 

As early as 1773 the Boones, the Kentons and Zanes were 
advancing across the Alleghanies-and down the Ohio by river and 
footpath to make their homes in the hunting grounds of the red 
man. The Indian realized that his woodland was endangered; 
he dimly foresaw the ultimate copsequences of this migration and 
in a blind way he resisted. He came, he burned, he scalped, and 
stole away to repeat the work another time. In deeds of this 
sort the war began. The revolutionary war in the west was the 
struggle against the advance of the white man. From 1773 to 
1783 the deepest motive that impelled the Indian to his awful 
acts was to drive back the settler. It was revenge for savage 
outrages and defence against them that led to nearly all the im- 
portant offensive moves made by the Americans. Lord Dun- 
more’s war was but the first phase, and from the view point of 
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those engaged doubtless a phase little different, of the conflict 
between the pioneers and the savage. 

It will be said that such a view allows not enough credit to 
the wise patriots, Washington, Henry and Jefferson, who di- 
rected from a distance the efforts to break down the British 
power in the Ohio valley. Their part must not be discounted, 
but the little armies whose levying they authorized failed to ma- 
terialize. Detroit must be captured was the word that went west 
from Virginia, but militia could be raised and expeditions set on 
foot only to revenge the raids of the Indians and to frighten 
them away. The leaders may have seen further, but their fol- 
lowers were fighting the battle of the backwoods against the wild 
man and cared very little for any larger end. What could the 
pioneers of the woods know or care about taxation without rep- 
resentation in Massachusetts? Their utmost thought and energy 
was demanded to make and save their homes. The breaking out 
of war along the Atlantic coast meant much to them only when it 
came to involve the subsidizing by the English of large bodies of 
Indians to take up the vicious work which had hitherto been car-' 
ried on by desultory parties. 

Nevertheless Lexington and Bunker Hill signalized in the 
west as in the east a new situation. There were three parties 
concerned, England, the Colonies — we shall call them the Ameri- 
cans — and the Indians. We shall briefly outline the situation as 
it presented itself to the three parties, and the position taken by 
them, and shall discuss the English first because the first move 
was made by them. 

The king’s pawn was played by Governor Dunmore of Vir- 
ginia, who had been already involved with the Indians. As 
early as April, 1775, he informed the British government that he 
was planning to rouse the western Indians, and for this purpose 
he sent out Dr. John Connolly. The governor forecasted very 
well the English position in his address to Captain White-eyes of 
the Delawares. ‘You may rest assured,” he said, “that our fool- 
ish young men shall never be permitted to have your lands, but 





*An analysis of the various expeditions, when and why undertaken, 
will convince the reader of this. 
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on the contrary the Great King will protect you and preserve you 
in the possession of them.”? 

This was indeed to be the position of the Great King and of 
his government. They wished to preserve the western country 
for Indian hunters and for their own traders. They were to 
wage war through their Indian allies as well against the advance 
of settlement as against the American enemy.’ 

During ’75 and ’76, Dunmore’s agent,* and unauthorized 
emissaries of the British party were stating the English case and 
winning friends among the Indians.’ The English authorities 
were much more hesitant about soliciting the assistance of the 
red man. It is a fact apparently unnoticed in the histories that 
they could not at once decide «n a policy. In the spring of 1776 
the Six Nations, the Delawares, the Shawnees and other nations 
assembled in a Great Council at Niagara, but the English gov- 
ernment at Quebec sent them word that it was not yet ready to 
speak and the assembly adjourned. Events in New England, 
however, where the red man had already been drawn into the 
conflict, probably determined British policy. Hamilton at De- 
troit was instructed to “place proper persons at the head of the 
savages to conduct their parties and restrain them from commit- 
ting violence on the well affected and inoffensive inhabitants.’ 
He was further instructed to report to Carleton at Quebec all 
his dealings with the Indians, that one general and uniform policy 
with respect to them might be pursued.* It was to be the weak- 
ness of the Americans that they had no such policy. 

Whatever the orders from headquarters were, a study of the 
English campaign will show that it was in great degree managed 





?Olden Time, I, 524. 

* Roosevelt II, 5. 

*Connolly’s timely arrest in Nov. ’75, stopped his work. 

*De Schweinitz, 441. 

*Olden Time, II, 112-118. This fact is related by Kiashuta in a 
speech at Ft. Pitt. Butterfield however, says that Hamilton at Detroit 
was engaging Indian assistance as early as "75. This fits in with his 
later self reliance in starting out Indians. 

*Haldimand Papers. 346-7. Lord George Germaine, Whitehall, 26 
Mar. ’77. 

*Haldimand Papers, 345. 
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from Detroit by Governor Hamilton. Germaine, Carleton and 
Haldimand could modify plans, and the latter especially made his 
influence felt, but Detroit was the natural center of British opera- 
tions in the west, and Hamilton must be held largely responsible 
for the actual methods adopted in the use of the savages. 
Charles Walker® has presented interesting statistics which show 
vividly the great inducements offered to the red men by the gov- 
ernor at Detroit. The large shipments called for of trinkets, 
blankets, scalping knives and guns, and the enormous consump- 
tion of rum reveal the powerful influences which the governor 
brought to bear. According to credible witnesses there were 
usually gathered around Detroit about one thousand savages, 
who constantly demanded gifts and drank down great quantities 
of liquor. 

British policy went further than subsidizing of the Indians. 
The powers at Quebec had been shrewd enough to gain the al- 
liance of the Iroquois*® and to use Iroquois influence in enlisting 
other tribes. No one influence could be more effective with the 
western tribes. If this were not enough, the governor at De- 
troit resorted to the extreme measure of threatening war against 
neutral Indians.™* 

The English policy was uniform, consistent, vigorous. 
American settlement must be driven back, the Indians must be 
employed to do it. The American policy, on the other hand, al- 
though it may have been praiseworthy, had the appearance of 
weakness. The Americans were experienced in war with ‘the 
Indians. They knew that scalping and murder of prisoners were 
its necessary concomitants. They were able to appreciate fully 
what Indian attacks upon the borders would mean. It is not 
surprising then that popular opinion wavered as to the proper 
policy. The settlers along the Monongahela and Ohio hated the 
Indian because he was an Indian, and yet more because they 
feared the terror by night and the sudden arrow by day. Even 
the most friendly Indians — those who had been converted by 





*The Revolution in the Northwest. 
” Except two tribes to be mentioned later. 
* As against the Delawares in 1778. 
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the Moravian missionaries — gave shelter to the dreaded Wyan- 
dots on their bloody incursions.’ The settlers realized never- 
theless that policy demanded peace with the savages. They 
were in a country where the wildmen outnumbered them several 
times and possessed all the advantages of attack. 

The official attitude found first expression in the stopping 
of Connolly’s work by his arrest. “The arrest of Connolly,” says 
Winsor,’* “deferred for two years (till 77) the active partici- 
pancy of the Kentucky settlers in the war.” The thousands of 
Indians who might have been roused up in ’75, were not enlisted 
in the British cause until a time when the frontiersmen could 
oppose them on even terms. In the :-me year** Congress created 
three Indian departments and placed in charge of the western 
one at Ft. Pitt, Richard Butler?® who was to detach the Indians 
from the British cause. In an address to the Six Nations Con- 
gress clearly defined its policy. “This is a family quarrel be- 
tween us and old England. You Indians are not concerned. 
We do not wish you-to take up the hatchet against the King’s 
troops.” 

To support this policy, commissioners were sent to treat 
with the Ohio tribes, and at two Great Councils held at Ft. Pitt 
in July and October, 1776, pledges of neutrality were exacted 
from the Iroquois, Delawares, Mohicans, and Shawnees present. 
The Ottawas, Wyandots, Chippewas and Mingoes (Muncies) 
held aloof.*7 

Meantime opinion was changing in regard to what should 
be the American attitude towards the Indians. In April, ’76, 
Washington wrote to Congress that since the Indians would soon 
be engaged either for or against, he would suggest that they be 
engaged for the Colonies.1* On the 25th of May, Congress re- 





See Poole, in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical Hist. VI. 735. 
** Westward Movement. 87. 

“ITI: 

** Soon succeeded by Morgan. 

** Olden Time, II, 116. 

* Washington-Crawford Correspondence. 60. 

%® Sparks’ Writings of Washington, III. 364. 


Vol. XVI— 18. 
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solved that it was highly expedient to engage the Indians for the 
American service.?® ; 

There are but few evidences that this resolution: was ever 
carried out in the west. In not more than two or three instances, 
so far as we have discovered, was Indian assistance solicited or 
made use of.*° In at least two cases the services of the savages 
when offered were refused. The resolutions found their justifi- 
cation then as a political move — at least so far as the west was 
concerned — in the fact that they enabled the Americans tu nre- 
sent to the Indians as well as to the English a bolder and more 
consistent front. 

It is sometimes said that the American Revolution had the 
character of a civil war. This cannot be said of its western 
phase. It is a singular fact that the conduct of the hostile sav- 
ages, more than any other one cause, brought about a strong and 
harmonious position upon the part of the borderers. The red 
man had been faithfully told by his masters at Detroit to distin- 
guish between Tory and Rebel, but he was too busy collecting 
scalps to notice fine shades of distinction, and he was responsible 
for the wiping out of that distinction. When the loyalists along 
the border found the savages engaged against them, they joined 
their neighbors in repelling invasion. It was a natural conse- 
quence that by ’77 the whole border was strongly pro-American. 

The situations which presented themselves to the English 
and to the Americans at the opening of the war, are subordinate, 
for the purposes of this paper, to that in which the red man 
found himself. It is the weakness of our evidence as to the 
Indian point of view that it has reached us altogether through 
white sources. Yet so manifest is the Indian situation that one 
could almost determine it by a line of a@ priori reasoning. It is. 
easy to see that the tribes of the forest had everything to fear 





* Secret Journal of Confress, I, 44. Winsor makes a strange slip 
(p. 127) when he says, “Congress did not formally sanction the use of 
Indians till March, 1778.” 

* See The Olden Time, II, 374-5. The Olden Time, II, 309-11.. 
Penn. Archives, VIII, 640. 
* See Haldimand Papers, 489. 
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from the advance of permanent settlement. Said Kiashuta 
‘boldly at Ft. Pitt, “We will not suffer either the English or 
Americans to march an army through our country.’*? The Half- 
King** went farther in the Great Council called by the English 
at Detroit and declared that the Long Knives** had for years 
interfered with the Indians’ hunting and now at last it was the 
Indians’ turn to threaten revenge.”*° The Americans were sur- 
veying out their lands,”* they were cheating them in trading 
operations, they were breaking their promises as soon as they 
were made.?” The Indians declared that they were tired of com- 
’ plaining. 

The truth was the American commercial operations with the 
Indians had been managed in a very impolitic way. Further, the 
Americans were poor. They could not supply the savages boun- 
tifully with rum and pretty presents, a fact which the Indians 
were not slow in discovering. There was nothing to gain, there 
was everything to lose, they reasoned, from alliance with the 
Americans. 

As for the English, the situation with respect to them was 
the reverse. The English wished to preserve to the Indians their 
hunting ground and to keep it a perpetual field for trading op- 
erations. They were moreover well supplied, as we have already 
seen, with all the munitions of persuasion. Hamilton’s demands 
from Quebec for more rum and more gifts for the Indians seemed 
extravagant and drew down reproaches, but probably the situa- 
tion called for just such extravagance. 

The Indians knew that the English could and would sub- 
sidize them. They knew too’that they had nothing to fear from 
a people whose homes were across the sea. There were other 
elements that no doubt entered into the final determination of 
their attitude. We have already referred to the weight of the 





* Olden Time, II, 112. 
= Of the Wyandots. 

* The Indian name for the Americans. 
*Force’s Amer. Arch. I. Series, II, 517. 
* Hildreth. 109. 

7 Olden Time, II, 96, 103. 
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Iroquois influences.2* The Pottawattamies*® and Ottawas living 
near to Detroit also cast in their lot with the English.*° Detroit* 
and Quebec were pivotal points in Indian geography. By gain- 
ing the support of the powerful tribes near these places the 
English were assured many other tribes. Esprit de corps counts 
among Indians as elsewhere, and there can be no doubt that many 
of the savages otherwise inclined to neutrality were swept into 
the current of war.** 

One counter influence of great importance should be noticed. 
The Moravian missionaries through the first three years of the 
war proved themselves powerful forces for Indian neutrality. 
Zeisberger and Heckewelder, among the Delawares, and Kirkland 
among the Tuscaroras and Oneidas stayed the current that was 
rushing Britishward. Until 1778 the tribes nearest Ft. Pitt re- 
mained neutral and when they finally went over to the British, 
the Americans were strong enough to hold their own. 

It is rather misleading to treat the Indian situation as a 
whole, as we have done, because Indian policy was by no means 
so fixed and determinate a quantity, as it may seem when put 
down on paper. It was arrived at very slowly and in very differ- 
ent ways by various tribes. The Wyandots** had been accus- 
tomed to prey upon the white settlements ‘long before the war 
broke out, the Pluggystown Indians began operations early in 
"75, the Shawnese** held long and divided councils before they 
at length resolved to support the authorities at Detroit. The 
Hurons determined to remain neutral but found themselves driven 





* Two tribes of the Iroquois must be excepted, the Oneidas and 
Tuscaroras. 

* One of the shrewdest moves in the war was DePeyster’s suggestion 
in August, "78, that the young Indian Aimiable and his companion Potta- 
wattamies should be persuaded to remain at Montreal. In this way it 
was hoped to maintain the good behavior of the whole tribe. 

* Hildreth, 97. 

* See Loskiel, 107. 

* See Rondthaler’s Heckewelder, De Schweinitz’s Zeisberger, and 
Zeisberger’s Diary for detailed accounts. 

*W.L. Stone in his Life of Brant, I, 349, says that some of the 
Shawnese had been engaged in predatory warfare since ’73. Stone’s 
work is one of the most reliable upon this whole subject. 
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to war by other tribes.** The Chippewas were too lazy, declared 
DePeyster, English Commandant at Mackinac, to support either 
side,** and they continued neutral as long as possible. It is use- 
less to enumerate further details. Different motives swayed dif- 
ferent tribes,** but the outcome was that the great majority of red 
men took up the English cause. 

Having now presented the situations of the three parties 
with respect to the Indians at the opening of the war, we shall 
go on to narrate the progress of the war, limiting ourselves to 
the more important movements of the savage war bands and of 
their antagonists.*7 When the year 1777 opened the Americans 
held besides Ft. Pitt, two fortified positions in the west, Ft. Henry 
at Wheeling and Ft. Randolph at Point Pleasant.** In neither 
of these protected stockades was a large force of troops placed, 
but they. were so arranged that in case of alarm the outlying set- 
tlers could rush to them and constitute an adequate defense. The 
English had two strong points garrisoned, Detroit, with about 
500 troops*® and more Indian ‘supporters under Hamilton, and 
Mackinac with a smaller force under DePeyster. 

On the 26th of March, ’77, Lord Germaine had authorized 
Hamilton to “make a diversion and excite alarm upon the fron- 
tiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania by parties of Indians con- 
ducted by proper leaders.”*° The governor at Detroit was quick 
to obey instructions, indeed to go beyond them. He sent out to 
the Indian tribes a hatchet wrapped in red and white beads, a 
formal authorization to go upon the warpath. That Hamilton 
exceeded his orders in a way to deserve responsibility for Indian 
cruelties is a fact not noticed {n the accounts of the war. Roose- 





* Loskiel, 117. Loskiel is not always accurate but his statement 
here seems to rest on good evidence. 

*® Zeisberger’s Diary, I, 41. 

* For a good account of Indian sentiment in the fall of 1776, see 
Wm. Wilson’s account in Hildreth. 

* The writer has been impressed with the opportunity that still 
exists to untangle the relations of the many Indian raids, but the limits 
of this paper forbid such a research. 

* At the entrance of the Big Kanawha. . 

*C. T. Walker, who bases his figures on Judge May’s report. 

“Haldimand Papers. 346. 
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velt would excuse him as one who merely carried out the orders: 
of his superiors. Butterfield has shown that while Hamilton did 
not in advance offer reward for scalps, he rewarded amply** 
those who returned with the bloody trophies. It seems to the 
writer that the question of Hamilton’s responsibility rests rather 
upon the evidence that he was authorized to send out Indian 
‘parties under English leaders and that he forthwith proceeded 
to give the Indians a general leave for promiscuous expeditions. 
Lord Germaine’s plan involved the maximum of care in the em- 
ployment of savage warriors, Hamilton’s methods the minimum. 
That he had been instructed to take no step without positive or- 
ders from headquarters but increases his responsibility for the 
awful cruelties inflicted upon the border settlements. 

It was not long before the effects of the governor’s message 
became apparent. The Wyandots and Mingoes had both ac- 
cepted the hatchet with alacrity. From April to July the white 
settlements in Kentucky were compelled to fight for their exist- 
ence. The savages suddenly assaulted Harrodsburg, then made 
two sharp attacks on Boonesborough and laid siege to Logan’s. 
Station. The movements had much the same character. They 
were made without warning, the outlying settlers were slain and 
the fort assaulted with a rush. Boonesborough was defended by 
twenty-two men and Logan Station by fifteen. At the latter the 
Indians made an attempt at a siege, but they always wanted the 
organization and persistence necessary to make an investment 
successful, and went away as suddenly as they had come. They 
had well carried out Lord Germaine’s aim —to alarm the fron- 
tiers. 

Throughout the summer the Indians continued to make raids. 
here and there in small bands, and in October they united for a 
severe attack upon Ft. Henry. From two to four hundred sav- 
ages engaged in a desperate attempt to take this stockade but 
found it impregnable and retired into the Ohio forests for the 
winter. 

While the English had succeeded through their wild allies 

“That Hamilton showed pleasure also at the sight of scalps was 


attested by John Leith in his Biography, 29. See also Zeisberger’s ac- 
count in De Schweinitz. 
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in making life in the border settlements insecure, the Americans 
had been singularly successful in doing the wrong thing. Three 
blunders upon their side signalized the year. General Hand had 
early in the season planned an expedition against the Pluggys- 
town Indians who had been responsible for many of the former 
incursions upon the border. But he wished to pursue a friendly 
policy towards the Delawares and Shawnese and feared to dis- 
please them by such an offensive move. The Indians interpreted 
such hesitation as weakness and grew thereupon constantly 
bolder in their invasions. 

The second mistake was made in July when large numbers 
of ‘the Indians were gathering at Ft. Pitt for a treaty with the 
Long Knives. A body of Senecas was fired upon by a party of 
Americans, the savages were enraged and peace prospects at 
an end. This may have been an accidental blunder but it was 
the natural outcome of the want of organization and of obedience 
to a central authority, which was manifested by the American 
warriors in the west. 

The third and most egregious blunder was the murder of 
Cornstalk, chief of the Shawnese. Cornstalk had been consist- 
ently a friend to the Americans, but had found the majority in 
his own fribe against him. He had come to Point Pleasant to 
report that he could no longer restrain his tribe and had been © 
retained as a hostage. An untoward incident at the fort offered 
the occasion for killing him. Congress sought to forestall the 
consequences of this treachery for the perpetrators but it was too 
late. The Shawnese already passively hostile, now resolved on 
revenge and became the most active of marauders on the frontier. 

There were but two encouraging facts for the backwoods- 
men when the year closed, the Kentucky forts had been held, and 
new settlers were pouring over the mountains. The tidé of im- 
migration was setting in and the Indians could not scalp fast 
enough to offset it. 

The year 1778 opened with a vigorous but unsuccessful at- 
tack of 200 Shawnese upon Point Pleasant, to avenge the murder 
of their chief. It was early followed by General Hand’s incon- 


“@ Stuart, 61. 
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sequential “squaw campaign.” The remaining events of the year 
are of much greater interest and may be divided into three dis- 
tinct heads, the Kentucky contest, McIntosh’s expedition and the 
Illinois campaign. Operations in Kentucky commenced in Janu- 
ary with the capture of Boone and thirty of his ‘companions. 
Boone spent several months among the Indians and was adopted 
into the chief Black Fish’s family. He was taken to Detroit and 
learned that Hamilton was planning a large expedition against 
Boonesborough. In June he succeeded in escaping to Boones- 
borough where he warned the settlers and made the fort ready 
for a siege.** When the Indian force of 400 headed by English 
and French officers and carrying English and French banners ar- 
rived, they found a garrison ready to receive them, and after a 
few days’ investment vanished into the woods. Kentucky had 
been saved to the Americans largely by her great pioneer. 

At Ft. Pitt the winter had been filled with rumors of a great 
Indian expedition headed that way. The attack on Point Pleas- 
ant already referred to and a more serious one on the Greenbrier 
made the Pennsylvania frontiers very anxious. The Continental 
Congress determined to strike an effective blow in the Ohio coun- 
try, and ordered an army of 3,000 soldiers** to be led by Gen- 
eral Lachlan McIntosh against the Indians with Detroit as goal. 
The army that actually moved forward from the forks of the 
Ohio was but half the intended size but large enough, if affairs 
had been properly managed, to have been very formidable. Ru- 
mors constantly reached McIntosh of a great force coming to 
meet him.*® With extreme caution he halted thirty miles below 
Pittsburgh at Beaver to build Ft. McIntosh. After long delay 
he advanced again but halted once more to build Ft. Laurens. 
By this time it was too late in the autumn to strike for Detroit. 
The American chance to end the war in the west was lost. Mc- 
Intosh and his men marched back to Ft. Pitt, leaving Colonel 
Gibson in command at Ft. Laurens. It was like poking a bumble 
bees’ nest and then running. The Indians came swarming out 





“For best account see Thwaites’ Boone. 
“2.700 from east of the mountains and 300 from the west. 
*Mitchener. 129. 
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of the woods to the number of eight hundred and fifty,*® and in- 
vested the garrison for six weeks when it was relieved by rein- 
forcements. The moral effect of McIntosh’s expedition had been 
less than nothing. It had exasperated the Indians and at the 
same time ended with what had all the appearance of a retreat. 
The practical gain was that the two advanced forts proved a great 
protection to the Pennsylvania frontier. 

The third movement to be discussed was upon the Missis- 
sippi. This was Clark’s invasion of Illinois. We shall not travel 
over Clark’s route with him, nor follow him in his sudden and 
successful swoop upon Kaskaskia, nor trace his conquest of the 
surrounding country.** These events are well known and fur- 
ther have little direct bearing upon the Indian in the revolution. 
What concerns us more about Clark’s conquering career is, what 
were his aims, and what were his means? He defined his own 
aim clearly. He was, he said, “elevated with the thoughts of the 
great service we should do our country in some measure putting 
an end to Indian warfare on the frontier.” This is intensely in- 
teresting because it makes it appear that Clark failed to see the 
entire significance of his undertaking and achievement. He 
sought to protect the frontier and won the west for the United 
States. It was his hope by gaining Kaskaskia to attach the 
French to the American interests, and through their influence to 
win over the numerous savage tribes between the Mississippi and 
the Lake.** It is hardly possible to take Clark at his word and 
suppose that protection for the frontier was his only motive in 
seeking to win the Illinois tribes. Roosevelt mentions another 
feature of the expedition which should not be overlooked. The 
presence of families shows that it had the peculiar character of 
being undertaken half for conquest, half for settlement. 

The means used to make the conquest of permanent and 
wide spreading consequence are clearer than the ends in view. 
Clark won the French completely; through them he gained Vin- 
cennes; through them he gained also the favorable consideration 





“ According to Doddridge, p. 285, who is not absolutely reliable, 

* Butterfield and William H. English have written the authoritative 
accounts of Clark’s expeditions. 

*“Butler’s Kentucky, 50. 
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of the Indian tribes. His attitude towards the red man was 
shrewdly assumed. He put on the haughty air and in nearly 
every case let the Indian make the first move for peace. French 
influence and Clark’s bold way won. Chief after chief came to 
Kaskaskia and made his peace. Tobacco’s Son, the “Grand 
Door” of the Wabash, promised to “bloody the land no more for 
the English.” ~Blackbird, a chief of the Ottawas, came at Clark’s 
invitation. “Some mystery,” he declared, “hung over the war,” 
which he wished removed. He was convinced that “the English 
must be afraid because they gave the Indians so many goods to 
fight for them.’*® Delightful logic! The red man had been 
thinking in his own way about the war. In such conversations 
Clark won individual chiefs. It was in a Great Council held at 
Cahokia that with utmost diplomacy he forced the first move 
upon the savages of the Illinois country and granted with appar- 
ent reluctance their demands for peace. 

The news from Illinois was gall and wormwood to Hamilton 
at Detroit. The English authorities resolved upon two counter 
moves. DePeyster from Mackinac sent a belt to the Illinois In- 
dians urging them to drive out the enemies of His Majesty, the 
Great King.®°° A month later he despatched Captain Langlade 
to rouse the Indians around Lake Michigan and assemble them 
at St. Josephs to join Hamilton.** Meanwhile Hamilton with 
175 regulars, some Canadians and 350 Indians,** started down the 
Maumee, crossed over the Wabash and struck for Vincennes. 
Helm, whom Clark had left in charge at Vincennes, was deserted 
by his supporters and compelled to surrender. 

So closed the year 1778. We must pause for the moment 
to notice certain other features of the year. On the American 
side the escape of the suspected McKee, Elliott, and Girty from 
Ft. Pitt meant great evil to the settlers. The three plotters, on 
their way to Detroit stopped among the Indian tribes to tell them 
that the Americans in the east had been utterly defeated and that 
now the Americans in the west were resolved to kill every Indian 





“ Butler, 75. 

” Haldimand Papers, 370. 

* Walker, 21. 

” Winsor, 131. Brice (Hist. Ft. Wayne) gives different figures. 
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‘of every sort. At this word, Indians who had hitherto been peace- 
-able put on the war paint. Few incidents are more thrilling than 
Heckewelder’s® arrival in the nick of time at Cooshocking to tell 
the Delawares that they had been deceived. But the missiona- 
ries could not follow the three renegades and undo their mis- 
chief. The three had done their work thoroughly and. during 
the rest of the war were to be a thorn in the side of the settle- 
ments. 

Upon the British side the Great Council in June at Detroit 
was significant. Here were assembled Ottawas, Chippewas, Hu- 
rons, Wyandots, Pottawattamies, Delawares, Shawnese, Miamis, 
Mingoes, Mohawks and others to the number of 1,642.°* Such 
a gathering meant that the great body of western Indians was 
now definitely arrayed upon the side of the English. It marked 
the culmination of English influence among the savage tribes. 
What was accomplished by the meeting is not altogether clear. 
A few war songs were sung, a few threats made against those 
who remained neutral and an inspiration given to further war- 
fare.** It seems likely that the Ohio Indians were promised as 
a.new inducement the lands of which they should on their own 
account dispossess the settlers.°° It is probable, too, that the 
impetus was given to the expedition against Boonesborough. 
And it is just possible that the Council d some connection with 
a plan Hamilton had communicated to Haldimand for an attack 
upon Ft. Pitt. On the 6th of August the latter wrote from 
Quebec that he deemed the plan not feasible. It would be diffi- 
cult, he declared, to maintain the fort if taken, and no essential 
point would be gained by its capture. 

When the year 79 opened Hamilton had sent home his In- 
‘dians and was holding Vincennes with a small English garrison. 
He planned in the spring to proceed against Kaskaskia, to start 
the Shawnese against Ft. Laurens and to rouse up the Cherokees 
and Creeks against the Kentucky settlements. Then after taking 
Kaskaskia he proposed to sweep the Kentucky country and win 
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the entire west to the British.°* It was a well conceived plan 
and ought to have succeeded. Clark would have had but a 
small force with which to resist. Probably Clark realized his own 
danger and was so prompted to take the offensive. With less 
than a hundred men he marched the two hundred and forty miles 
through woods and flooded plains to Vincennes and captured -ne 
“hair-buyer” Hamilton and his garrison. This blow gave the 
Americans a hold upon Illinois, which was to prove permanent. 
It dispirited the hostile Indians, it alarmed the British at Detroit 
and it gave a new impetus to immigration into and settlement in 
the west. Hundreds of families began to pour over the Alle- 
ghanies.** 

Meanwhile the Kentucky men had not been idle. All. 
through the spring the settlements had been alarmed by Indian 
incursions. A meeting was held at Harrodsburg and an expedi- 
tion under Captain John Bowman crossed the Ohio and pro- 
ceeded against the Shawnese town of Chillicothe. The Indians 
were able to defend their seat and the Kentuckians retreated 
dispirited. But the movement had really been of much import- 
ance. The news of it had dispersed in a panic the two hundred 
red men under Captain Bird who were starting out from Detroit 
for araid. So it was all through the Ohio country. The Chanes, 
the Delawares, who were now fighting for the British, and the 
Sandusky Indians were thoroughly frightened and indisposed to 
further activity.®° 

Along the PennsyWNania border the year might be called a 
draw. Sullivan’s plundering campaign in upper New York 
alarmed and embittered the Indians throughout the north. Brod- 
head® in imitation of Sullivan ravaged the country to the north 
of Ft. Pitt. In the Ohio country Ft. Laurens was besieged for 
a month by a large body of red men, but was relieved. -\ few 
months later the fort was given up and the American lines drawn 
in. Throughout the year Brodhead at Pittsburg and Clark in 
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the west were planning an attack on Detroit. Brodhead lacked 
the initiative and daring for sych a stroke, and Clark never re- 
ceived the needful troops. 

..On the whole it may be said that the American situation was 
improving. From Ft. Pitt to the Mississippi the Indians were 
becoming more favorable to the cause of the Long Knives. They 
had now all learned that the Great French Father was fighting 
on the side of the Americans and this meant a great deal to them. 
The Wyandots, the Macquichees and part of the Delawares sent 
representatives to Brodhead asking peace. 

On the other hand the British were having more trouble 
with their Indian allies. The Pottawattamies had deserted 
them, the Chippewas were demanding more rum and less fight- 
ing. The daily consumption of liquor was becoming enormous 
and rendering the maintenance of the Indian allies a great burden 
to the government. The Ohio Indians were complaining because 
they had not been protected against the expeditions of Bowman 
and Brodhead. The English, they declared, were not keeping 
their promises. Throughout the Indian country the murmurs of 
dissatisfaction could not be quieted. 

With the new year DePeyster, who had now taken Hamil- 
ton’s place at Detroit, began sending out small parties against 
' the border, and by May had despatched in different directions 
2,000 warriors.*? The campaign was waged in four directions. 
Sinclair was sent with a large body of red men to take the Span- 
ish seat, St. Louis. Captain Langlade with a band of savage 
warriors proceeded to the Chicago portage on his way to attack 
Kaskaskia. Both expeditions were thwarted by American prepa- 
rations. In the meantime Colonel Bird was to “amuse” the 
Americans by attacking Clark at the Falls of the Ohio,®* and a 
delegation of Hurons were sent to make a demonstration towards 
Ft. Pitt.** The latter came to nothing so that only Bird’s expedi- 
tion need be noticed. It seems to have originated in the urgent 
requests of the Mingoes, Shawnese and the Delawares to destroy 
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some forts of which they complained.’ It was further intended 
besides amusing the settlers to make a reprisal for Bowman's ex- 
pedition of the previous year and to interrupt settlement.*° The 
army started out to strike at Clark on the Falls of the Ohio, but 
when this proved not feasible,“* advanced six hundred to a thou- 
sand strong up the Licking and captured Ruddle’s and Martin’s 
Stations. The Indians for once wished to follow up the success 
and were eager to take Bryant’s Station and Lexington, but Bird, 
whether for lack of provisions or because he could no longer 
control his red men, headed the warriors back to Detroit. The 
history of the war is largely a story of reprisals, and so it was 
in this case. Clark hurriedly gathered a party of 970 men at 
the mouth of the Licking*S and marched against Chillicothe. 
When ke found the Indians gone and the village in flames, he 
proceeded quickly to Piqua,®® where in a desultory battle he de- 
feated the Indians and took the town. His purpose was thor- 
oughly to frighten the Ohio tribes and with this effected he re- 
tired to Kentucky. 

The rest of the year was comparatively quiet on both sides. 
There was little change in the general situation. That Clark was 
still holding on to the Illinois countty was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fact because it meant that the Americans were in final 
possession and gave American diplomats the leverage in the nego- 
tiations as to the west in 1782-3. Some changes in allegiance by 
the Indian tribes should be noticed. The Sacs and Foxes in the 
country between the Lakes and the Great River had espoused the 
American cause while almost all the Delawares had gone over 
to the English. The story of Delaware hesitation would be a 
long one’® but we must note a few points in passing. We have 
already seen how in ’78, Girty and Elliott had alarmed the tribe 
and how Heckewelder’s timely appearance staved off their war- 
like intentions. The British governor at Detroit kept up a con- 
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stant correspondence with them and more than once threatened 
war upon them if they remained neutral." White-eyes and Pipe 
were the two chiefs representative of the American and English 
positions and when White-eyes died the English faction became 
the stronger. Further the American commissioners of Congress 
blundered by secretly offering the Delawares the hatchet against 
the English. Pipe’s party prevailed and the tribe in the main 
took up the war (in 1780) against the Americans.** This it was 
that made operations from Ft. Pitt so precarious and that was at 
least in part responsible for keeping Brodhead on the defensive 
through the year 80. It was unfortunate for the authorities at 
Ft. Pitt that they could not support and make use of the minority 
body in the Delawares who offered their services."* In this in- 
stance as in so many others the long purse of the English was 
their best weapon.”* 


Before the year ’81 opened Governor Jefferson of Virginia 
had drawn up instructions to Clark charging him to take Detroit 
and secure control of Lake Erie, and had promised him an army 
of 2,000 men. But events along the coast and want of harmony 
in the west interfered with the great pl-~s. Clark moved down 
the Ohio with but 400 of the promised 2,000 men and reluctantly 
gave up the expedition against Detroit. Meantime Brodhead 
had resolved to punish the recreant Delawares** and had ad- 
vanced in April from Ft. Pitt with 300 men.”* He took Coo- 
shocking and plundered it and then returned with the spoil to 
Ft. Pitt.77 Any further movement from the base of supplies 
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would have been dangerous for the Indians were now very active 
and were swarming against the Pennsylvania and Virginia fron- 
tiers. Early in the year the tribes had held a council at Detroit 
and once more had demanded the assistance of the British in an 
attack upon all the American settlements along the Monongahela 
.and Ohio rivers."* DePeyster sent «*t 100 English rangers un- 
der Captain Thompson and 300 Indian under McKee. Wvhile 
this body was advancing against Kentucky another force under 
the famous Joseph Brant lay in wait along the Ohio for Clark, 
“nd succeeded in capturing Lochry’s body of ~ hundred West- 
morelanders who were hurrying to join Clark.” The victors 
attached themselves to Thompson and McKee’s party with a view 
to proceed in force against Clark, but the Indians were satisfied, 
as so frequently, with one success and rapidly dispersed. , 
But one other military movement of the year deserves men- 
tion. About 250 warriors of the Wyandots, Delawares, Muncies 
and Shawnese® under Matthew Elliott marched from Sandusky 
against Ft. Henry. The garrison had been apprised by the 
Christian Delawares and was ready to meet the sudden onslaught. 
It was during this short siege that Zane with three other men 
defended an outlying cabin against the combined Indian attack, 
and that either Betty Zane or Molly Scott ran the Indian fire 
to carry powder from the fort. Against such heroes the Indians 
could not prevail. They gave up the attack but continued 
throughout the season to make severe assaults upon the settle- 
ments. , 
The Moravian Delawares had warned Ft..Henry and for 
this they paid dearly. The governor at Detroit sent word to the 
Iroquois in meeting at Niagara to proceed against the Christian 
Indians. The Iroquois turned the Delaware converts over to 
the Chippewas “to make broth of,” and at their refusal, to the 
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Wyandots who accepted the office with eagerness. With British 
leaders and under the British flag they removed the peaceful na- 
tives of Cooshocking from their villages to Sandusky and took 
the chief men on to Detroit.* 

Want of provisions soon induced the English to allow 150 
of the exiled Moravians to return to the banks of the Tuscara- 
was. It was an impolitic step for the Moravians. They were 
between two fires. Bands of hostile Indians had started against 
the settlements early and had committed several outrages on the 
Pennsylvania border.** The Christian Indians were blamed with 
complicity. A party of Americans under Williamson fell upon 
them at Gnadenhiitten and killed them unresisting.** This 
atrocious deed stirred all the neighboring tribes to revenge. 
Their chance was not far off. On the 28th of May, 480 men 
under General Crawford set out from Mingo Bottoms for San- 
dusky but were ignominiously defeated and sent scurrying back. 
Crawford himself was captured and suffered death tortures too 
terrible to describe. 

English rangers had been called out to assist in the defeat 
of Crawford’s party, and at the request of the red men** were 
now detained to accompany an expedition against the borders. 
It is interesting to observe that the Indians were now moving 
less at haphazard than formerly. They had decided that desul- 
tory attacks were of little value and had determined to unite in 
larger bodies for excursions against the Americans.** Hence it 
happened that 1,100 members of various tribes under the leader- 
ship of McKee followed Caldwell’s rangers in an invasion of 
Kentucky. This number constantly diminished until, when the 
force attacked Bryant’s Station, few more than 200 savages re- 
mained to fight. The fort was successfully defended and the In- 
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dians retired in a leisurely way towards the Ohio. They were 
pursued by 180 settlers who had hurried together and were over- 
taken at Blue Licks. Here the Kentuckians suffered a most dis- 
astrous defeat. Seventy of their number were left on the field.** 
It was to avenge this defeat and to discourage the inspirited 
savages that Clark brought together at the mouth of the Licking 
over 1,000 men who marched northward and plundered the Indian 
towns along the Miami. This straitened the Indians for supplies 
and effectually dampened their high spirits. 

In the meantime Captain Bradt with 40 English rangers and 
over 200 savage allies had attacked Ft. Henry. For the third 
time the fort stood firm and the assailants retired into the Ohio 
forests. This was the last important military event of the war. 
Already the Detroit commander had sent out orders for defensive 
operations only and peace was soon to be signed. 

The history of the western Indians in the Revolution cannot 
be told in a brief narrative of campaigns. It is a story of far 
tramps through the woods, of plunges across the cold streams, 
of long days in swamps and nights under the bitter sky. It isa 
story of scalps and scalping knives, of screaming women and lost 
children, of the slow fire and the death agony. But it is as well 
a tale of adventure and daring, a chronicle of high romance fit 
to be told by another Froissart. History would claim it for her 
own, but it belongs more nearly to realms of story and song. 
The historian may tell its facts but the poet only can ever tell 
its truth. : 
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The years between 1830 and 1860 brought great strain to the 
people of the United States. The long border line between the 
slave and free states, stretching from the Atlantic on the east to 
a great distance beyond the Mississippi River, was crossed by 
many bondsmen seeking liberty for themselves and for their 
families. Lines of communication between points, where were 
located friends of the runaway slaves, were established in all di- 
rections in the free states, and when once the slave had reached 
a station on the underground railroad he was secretly conducted 
from station to station until he found some place of fancied se- 
curity. Those most timid and fearful of being carried back by 
their pursuing masters did not stop in their flight until they had 
crossed into Canada where they were free from any danger of 
recapture. 

To remain in the free states was always hazardous for the 
absconding slave. In every community there were persons who, 
either because of their desire to uphold the existing laws of the 
Federal Government, or because attracted by the large reward 
offered for the recapture of runaways, would give information of 
such fugitives to the United States marshals. By those. who 
aided the negro on his flight such persons were contemptuously 
called “negro-catchers.” In consequence of the existence of the 
two contending elements much bad feeling prevailed and hard 
names were given by each party to the other. 

The compromise of 1850 was intended to check the number 
of fugitives escaping to liberty by making it possible for United 
States marshals to follow and apprehend them through assistance 
obtained by calling upon all citizens to aid in the capture of the 
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runaway slave. All those who refused to obey such summons 
or resisted the seizure and return of such fugitives were liable to 
arrest and, if found guilty before the proper court, to suffer fine 
or imprisonment, or both. These harsh conditions of the law 
only intensified the friends of the slave, and made them more 
active in helping, secreting, and conducting those who were in 
search of their freedom. As a result of the Fugitive Slave Law 
more slaves, it is said, were helped to freedom between 1850 and 
1860 than had escaped in all the previous sixty years of our gov- 
ernment’s history. 

One of the celebrated fugitive cases occurred in 1857 in 
Champaign, Clark, and Green Counties, Ohio, and is known as 
The Rescue Case. Addison White, a fugitive slave from Ken- 
tucky, was in the employ of Mr. Udney H. Hyde near Mechanics- 
burg, Champaign County. He had escaped from his master dur- 
ing the latter part of the year 1856. He was a man of great 
physical strength and could have disposed of any number of 
marshals in single combat. He was over six feet in height and 
weighed over two hundred pounds, was muscular and had the 
spirit to defend himself under all circumstances. 

Mr. Hyde, by whom Addison was employed, was a well 
known conductor and station manager of the underground rail- 
road. During his residence in the village of Mechanicsburg he 
had, up to May, 1857, helped five hundred and thirteen slaves in 
their race for freedom, directing, feeding, and transporting them 
in their dangerous journey. Of course suspicion well founded 
attached to his conduct, not only by the community where he 
lived, but also by the officers of the government. In the spring 
of 1857, Mr. Hyde moved from the village of Mechanicsburg to 
a farm about two and a half miles away. 

The location of Addison became known - through letters 
which passed between him and his wife, who was a free woman, 
still remaining in Kentucky. The letters from-Addison to his 
wife, whom he wished to come north, were mailed at Springfield 
and those from his wife were sent to the same place. It was 
charged by the newspapers that the Post Master at Springfield, 
Mr. Wm. K. Boggs, discovered these communications passing 
through his office and gave information of the location of Addi- 
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son to the United States Marshal at Cincinnati. Charles Taylor 
of Mechanicsburg, who became one of the chief actors in the case, 
was charged with having written the letters sent by Addison to 
his wife. These letters being intercepted also gave a clue to the 
location of Addison. About two weeks before ‘the attempted 
seizure of this runaway a man by the name of Edward Lindsay 
came to the home of Mr. Hyde and sought work, which was 
given him. He had little to say but was observant of the condi- 
tions and persons around the home of Mr. Hyde. He disap- 
peared on the morning of the first visit of the marshals and was. 
never heard of again. This gave rise to the belief that he was a 
spy sent by those interested in the recovery of Addison that there 
might be no failure in the attempt to seize him and carry him 
back to his master. 

On May the 2st, 1857, B. P. Churchill and John C. Elliott, 
Deputy United States Marshals, accompanied by Capt. John Pof- 
fenbarger, Deputy United States Marshal for Champaign County, 
with five Kentuckians, appeared about sunrise at the home of 
Mr. Udney H. Hyde for the arrest of Addison. Their appear- 
ance was first discovered by the fugitive, who saw them entering 
the gate to the door yard. He at once took in the situation and 
determined not to surrender his freedom without a-struggle. 
While building a new house on his farm Mr. Hyde was living in 
a double log house which had a loft above the rooms below. To 
this loft there was opening just large enough to admit one person 
atatime. Here Addison took refuge armed with a large revolver 
which he knew well how to use. It was said that for weeks prior 
to this time he took frequent exercise in the use of fire arms that 
he might become efficient in their manipulation should it become 
necessary. Without ceremony the marshals, who had caught a 
glimpse of Addison, entered the house and seeing the loose boards 
which made the floor of the loft, moving, one of them fired a 
shot gun through a crack to terrify the occupant above. Marshal 
Elliott then mounted the ladder with a double barrel shot gun in 
his hand. As soon as his head appeared above the floor, the fu- 
gitive fired at him but the ball striking the gunbarrel of the mar- 
shal glanced and thus saved his life, though the ball made a mark 
on his cheek and took a nip of his ear. 
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By this time Mr. Hyde, who was lying in bed with a broken 
ankle, was fully aroused, and gave directions as to what should 
be done. One of his sons had been seized and was held by the 
marshals. A daughter about fourteen years of age, now Mrs. 
Amanda Shepherd of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, was directed to go 
to the house of Russell Hyde, another son who lived some hun- 
dreds of yards distant, and ask him to send word to the friends 
of the Hydes in the village of Mechanicsburg. As the young 
girl was passing out of the gate, the marshals divining her mis- 
sion, called to her to come back, one threatening to put shackles. 
on her and another to shoot her if she did not do so. She did 
not obey the summons and a race now took place between her 
and one of the marshals. Being swift of foot and feeling respon- 
sible for the delivery of the message, she outran her pursuer, 
reached her brother’s house, roused him from his morning slum- 
bers, and stated her mission. He went to a neighbor’s barn and 
without his permission took one of his horses and rode with all 
haste to Mechanicsburg and roused the people there. Most of 
them in those days were in sympathy with the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the times. Soon a dangerous crowd was hurrying along 
the pike which passed by the home of Mr. Hyde, carrying all 
kinds of weapons from guns and pistols to pitchforks and clubs. 
They soon filled the yard where the officers stood wondering what 
next to do. After a short parly with them one of the assembled 
crowd, who acted as leader in the matter, pulled out his watch 
and gave the officers five minutes to leave the premises. After a 
hurried conversation among themselves they concluded to with- 
draw, and getting into their ‘carriages they hastily drove away 
without securing the fugitive for whom they had made the 
journey. 

The friends of Addison now put him in a place of safety. 
He was moved from point to point and guarded with the utmost 
- secrecy. Mr. Hyde was fully aware that the affair was by no 
means over and that charges would be brought against him for 
harboring a runaway slave. Though suffering great pain from 
his broken ankle he put himself in hiding for the next six or 
eight months, at times in Ohio, and again in Indiana. He ven- 
tured back once or twice but informers giving notice of his pres- 
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ence, at once the marshals were on his track. The authorities 
were anxious to get their hands on such a noted violator of the 
laws of the United States. . 

Six days after the attempted arrest of Addison White, May 
the 27th, Marshals Churchill and Elliott with a posse of men re- 
appeared early in the morning in Mechanicsburg for the arrest 
of Mr. Hyde, not knowing that he had taken flight. As the offi- 
cers passed through the village their presence was noted and their 
purpose divined. They were followed by Charles and Edward 
Taylor and Hiram Gutridge. These three, with Russell Hyde, 
who was at the home of his father in charge of the latter’s in- 
terests during his absence, became engaged in controversy with 
the marshals with the result that the four were arrested on the 
ground of obstructing United States officers in the discharge of 
their duties, and also with aiding or harboring Addison, a fugitive 
chattel. They were taken without warrant, a fact that played a 
prominent part in the subsequent events. They were allowed 
time to change their clothing and prepare somewhat for their 
journey. At Mechanicsburg the prisoners were given to under- 
stand by the citizens that if they did not care to proceed further 
they should say so and they would be promptly released, but they 
preferred to obey the officers who said that they intended to take 
them to Urbana for a preliminary examination, which statement 
was accepted by the friends of the prisoners. But after proceed- 
ing some distance toward that town, the officers turned south fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Buffington, Rutan, Colwell, and others. When 
the marshals noticed them following they assailed them with 
pistols and swore that their lives would be forfeit if they pro- 
ceeded further’in their pursuit. Mr. Colwell then hastily re- 
turned to Urbana to secure a warrant for the arrest of the mar- 
shals on the ground that they interfered with him in his rights on 
the public highway. 

But legal obstruction to the action of the United States Mar- - 
shals now took another turn, as the records of the Probate Court 
of Champaign County now show, by the following document: 

Mr. F. W. Greenough made an application for a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus as follows: 
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“To S. V. Baldwin, Probate Judge of Champaign County, Ohio. 


Edward Taylor, Charles Taylor, Hiram Gutridge, and Russell Hyde 
respectfully present that they are detained and deprived of their liberty 
by one Churchill without any legal authority. They therefore pray that 
a writ of Habeas Corpus may be issued to the said Churchill command- 
ing him to forthwith have the bodies of the said Charles Taylor, Edward 
Taylor, Hiram Gutridge, and Russell Hyde together with the cause of 
the detention before your honor, and that they be released from the 
said imprisonment. 

F. W. GreenoucH. 

Sworn to by said F. W. Greenough this 27th day of May A. D. 
1857 before me, 

SAMUEL V. BALDWIN, 
Probate Judge Champaign County, Ohio.” 


This was followed by the issue of this writ: 


“THE STATE OF OHIO 


CHAMPAIGN COUNTY Ss. 


To the sheriffs of our several counties greeting: 

We command you that the bodies of Charles Taylor, Hiram Gut- 
ridge, Edward Taylor, and Russell Hyde of said county by one Churchili 
imprisoned and restrained of their liberty without any legal authority 
as is said, you take and have before me Samuel V. Baldwin, Judge of 
Probate Court of said county, forthwith to do and receive what I shall 
then and there consider, concerning them in their behalf. And summon 
the said Churchill then and there to appear before me to. show the 
cause of the taking and detaining the said Charles Taylor, Edward 
Taylor and Russell Hyde and Hiram Gutridge, and have you there then 
this writ with your doings thereon. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said Court at Urbana this 27th 
of May A. D. 1857. ‘ 

[Seal] SAMUEL V. BALDWIN, 

Judge of Champaign Probate Court.” 


The reason for a change of course on the part of the United 
States Marshals was the danger of entering a town of the size 
of Urbana and whose people generally were hostile to the institu- 
tion of slavery and against the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. After the marshals turned south with their prisoners they 
concluded that it would be safer to shackle them that in case of 
attack they could not escape out of their hands. The prisoners 
were therefore bound and closely watched in their hasty journey 
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through the country. Churchill was looking for trouble and re- 
sistance somewhere, and in view of the use of methods open to 
courts he is reported to have said “that no process of any court 
could stop him, but only fighters superior to himself.” 

Armed with the writ of Habeas Corpus from the Probate 
Court, Sheriff Clark of Champaign County, accompanied by the 
town marshal of Urbana and others, started in pursuit of the 
fleeing party. By this time the entire population of Urbana and 
vicinity and of Mechanicsburg were aroused. Every horse and 
vehicle that could be secured were put into use to overtake the 
officers of the United States. It was the purpose of the officers 
to pass through the eastern part of Clark County to South Charles- 
ton and there take a train to Cincinnati on what was then known 
as the Little Miami Railroad. 

The writ before mentioned had been sent to Sheriff John E. 
Layton of Clark county and placed in his hands by State Senator 
Brand and Pierce Morris of Urbana. As soon as the writ was 
received Sheriff Layton started for South Charleston, accompa- 
nied by Deputy Sheriff William Compton and the gentlemen 
from Urbana. Others from Springfield soon heard the news and 
joined in the race to catch the marshals and liberate the four 
prisoners. Sheriff Layton with Deputy Compton met Churchill 
and his party at South Charleston, and seizing the bridles of their 
horses stopped their further progress. He now attempted to 
serve the writ in his hands, which Churchill was in no humor to 
hear or obey. The sheriff was resisted and knocked down by a 
stroke made with a Colt revolver and then so badly beaten that 
he suffered all his after life from the rough treatment he then 
teceived. Shots also were fired, Deputy Marshal Elliott ac- 
knowledging in court afterwards that he had fired three times at 
‘Compton because the latter had snapped a revolver at him. 

By this time the pursuers from Urbana, among whom were 
Ichabod Corwin, a noted lawyer, and later a prominent judge, and 
many others of prominenc:, arrived. In the face of such a gath- 
ering and excited throng ‘.nurchill and his party thought it wise 
to depart, although their 2«:ses were jaded and all the men with 
him were almost worn out by the long and exciting journey al- 
teady made. 
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The pursuers were not in condition to follow at once. 
Horses that had been driven at a rapid pace from Urbana, Me- 
chanicsburg and Springfield were not fit for further urgent duty. 
It was about half past nine in the evening when everything was 
ready for an advance. Every kind of conveyance was sought and 
used by the citizens from South Charleston and elsewhere in the 
pursuit. Fresh horses had been secured from the surrounding 
country which gave an advantage to the crowd of rescuers over 
the fleeing marshals. 

In the meantime another feature was added to the case. For 
the assault on Sheriff Layton a warrant was issued by J. A. Hous- 
ton, Justice of the Peace, for the arrest of Churchill and his party. 
This warrant was placed in the hands of E. G. Coffin, Constable. 
The officers thus armed with writ and warrant and accompanied 
by a large crowd, the night race began. 

Sheriff McIntire of Green County, in whose hands the writ 
of Habeas Corpus had now been placed, joined in the pursuit. 
All night long they pressed forward, passing through Green 
County and entering Clinton County. Here about sunrise at the 
little village of Lumberton the marshals with their prisoners were 
overtaken. When the pursued saw that they were about to be 
seized they broke and ran in every direction, even bursting 
through doors that were yet unlocked by the peaceful owners who 
had not yet risen for the duties of the day. Some of the abduct- 
ing party escaped but ten of them with the four prisoners fell 
into the hands of the local officers. 

All returned to South Charleston where the United States 
Marshals were arraigned before Justice Houston’s Court on the 
charge of assault and battery. They were found guilty as 
charged, bound over to the Court of Common Pleas of Clark 
County, were committed into the custody of E. G. Coffin, Con- 
stable, brought to Springfield on the evening of the 28th, and in 
default of bail passed the night in the county jail. 

On the morning of the 29th the prisoners were brought be- 
fore James L. Torbert, Probate Judge of Clark County, and ad- 
mitted to bail in the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars each. 
The following persons became their sureties: Dr. Cornelius 
Smith, David Shaffer, William Reid, William Anderson, John F. 
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Chorpenning, William Berger, and John Dillahunt. One of these 
bondsmen is still living, Mr. John F. Chorpenning. The names 
of the men admitted to bail as they appear on the docket of the 
Probate Judge were as follows: B. P. Churchill, John C. Elliott, 
Evan B. Carty, Jared M. Trader, Thomas Meara, Samuel B. 
Garvey, James Darrell, Thodore D. Bentley, William H. Keifer, 
John Puffenbarger. 

As soon as they were released B. P. Churchill and John C. 
Elliott were again arrested on warrant issued by James S. Chris- 
tie, Justice of the Peace. The warrant was issued on the 28th, 
and the following entry was made on said Justice’s criminal 
docket : : 

“Springfield Township, Clark County, O., May the 28th, 

1857. 

“This day before me, J. S. Christie, a Justice of the Peace 
in and for said County of Clark, personally came William H. 
Compton and made solemn oath that on the 27th day of May, A. 
D. 1857, at said Clark County, Benjamin P. Churchill and John 
C. Elliott did assault one John E. Layton with intent to commit a 
murder upon the person of the said John E, Layton as affiant 
verily believes. Took his affidavit thereof. Thereupon issued a 
warrant for the bodies of the said Benjamin P. Churchill and 
John C. Elliott and delivered the same to Emanuel Crossland, 
Constable. May 29th, 1857, warrant returned with the bodies of 
the within named Benjamin P. Churchill and John C. Elliott, en- 
dorsed: I have the bodies of the within named B. P. Churchill 
and John C. Elliott before the Justice, E. Crossland, Const. 
Being satisfied that important witnesses for the state are absent, 
and their testimony cannot be procured until tomorrow at 9 
o'clock A. M., to which time the case was adjourned, and the de- 
fendants allowed to remain in the custody of E. Crossland and 
others at Dr. Aken’s Hotel in said town and county during said 
adjournment. Subpoenas issued for witnesses for the state 
namely: Leonard Sprague, G. W. Jones, Milton Houston, Gid- 
eon Landaker, T. Z. Nichols, L. T. Haight, Eunis Brown, E. G. 
Coffin, Thomas Jones, Michael Way, Hester Landaker, Dr. T. 
Height. 

The defendants by their attorney, J. M. Hunt, now come and 
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move the court to quash the proceedings and discharge the de- 
fendants in this case, which motion is continued for hearing till 
tomorrow at 9 o’clock A. M.” 

“May the 30th, 1857, 9 o’clock the time to which the trial was 
adjourned the parties appeared. J. S. Hauke, attorney for the 
state, and J. M. Hunt, attorney for the defendants; when said 
defendants by their attorney pleaded guilty and waived further 
trial, attorney for the state consenting. Thereupon the said de- 
fendants were ordered by me to enter into a recognizance in the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars each for their appearance at the 
Court of Common Pleas at its next term to be holden in Clark 
County, which they neglected to do. Thereupon I issued a mit- 
timus for their commitment and delivered them over to E. Cross- 
land, Constable.” 

The constable reports to the court that he committed these 
persons into the custody of the jailer as directed. 

On the complaint of the same William H. Compton made 
under solemn oath, the other eight persons before mentioned were 
also arrested’ on the 29th, charged with aiding and abetting 
Churchill and Elliott in their assault upon John E. Layton. All 
these persons were also brought before Justice Christie and for 
the same reason their cases were deferred for trial to the follow- 
ing morning. They passed the intervening night at the hotel of 
Dr. Akens in charge of Constable Crossland and his assistants. 

On complaint of William H. Compton a second warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Benjamin P. Churchill and John C. Elliott 
charging them with maliciously shooting at said Compton with 
intent to wound him. When bfought before the Court of Justice 
Christie, through their attorney, J. M. Hunt, they pleaded guilty 
and waived further trial. Their bond for their appearance at the 
next term of Common Pleas Court was fixed at one thousand dol- 
lars each, in default of which they were ordered to be transferred 
to the county jail. 

These notable prisoners were not compelled to languish many 
hours in prison. While the events just narrated were transpiring 
in Springfield the friends of Churchill and his company were 
active in efforts to secure the transference of the prisoners and 
their cases to the Federal Court at Cincinnati. Judge Humphrey 
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H. Leavitt, who presided over the United States District Court 
for Southern Ohio, ordered that they be released from the cus- 
tody of Clark County and be brought before him. He com- 
manded Sheriff John E. Layton so to do. The prisoners were 
taken to Cincinnati by the first train. 

This at once brought forward the old question as to which 
party had precedence in the matter, the State of Ohio or the 
United States. Those who believed that no right existed for a 
United States Judge to release prisoners held under a state law 
rested their opinion on an act of Congress of 1789, which de- 
clared as follows: 

“Either of the Judges of the Supreme Court as well as Judges 
of the District Court shall have power to grant writs of Habeas 
Corpus for the purpose of inquiry into the cause of commitment. 
Provided that writs of Habeas Corpus shall in no case extend to 
prisoners in jail, unless they are in custody under or by color of 
the authority of the United States, or are necessary to be brought 
into court to testify.” (Dunlap’s Digest, 52.) This act made it 
clear that a person sent to prison under the warrant of a state 
could not be released by a court of the United States. 

But another act passed in 1833 on account of nullification in 
South Carolina where officers of the United States were likely 
to be thrown into prison and whose speedy liberation would be 
greatly desirable, read as follows: 

“Either of the Justices of the Supreme Court, or a Judge of 
any District Court of the United States in addition to the au- 
thority already conferred by law, shall have power to grant 
writs of Habeas Corpus in all cases of a prisoner or prisoners in 
jail or confinement, where he or they shall be committed or con- 
fined, on or by authority of law, for any act done or omitted to 
be done in pursuance of law of the United States, or any order, 
process, or decree of any Judge or Court thereof. . Anything in 
any act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding.” (Dunlap’s 
Digest, 381.) 

When the marshals were brought into Judge Leavitt’s Court 
Attorney General Walcott appeared for the State of Ohio, and 
United States District Attorney John O’Neal and Senator George 
E. Pugh appeared for Churchill and his party. In his argument 
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Attorney Walcott said that the act of 1833 was a part of the 
Force Bill passed for a specific purpose; that it was passed to re- 
lieve Federal officers who might be seized and punished by state 
authority for executing the revenue laws of the United States, 
and that its power, therefore, did not extend to all cases of im- 
prisonment for acts done even in violation of Federal laws. 

He especialiy denied that the law of 1833 gave power to the 
courts of the General Government to release prisoners held under 
the authority of the States. He declared that a warrant issued 
by a magistrate under the broad seal of State Sovereignty was of 
equal validity within its.scope to any process within the province 
of Chief Justice Taney in his jurisdiction. 

After hearing the case Judge Leavitt reserved his decision 
until July the 16th. He held that at the time of the arrest the 
marshal and his assistants were in the rightful and proper dis- 
charge of their duties and so were not amenable to the laws of the 
State of Ohio. They could not therefore be arrested and de- 
tained for trial in the state courts. They were therefore released. 

This decision was followed by numerous arrests made by the 
United States of those charged with aiding and abetting the 
Sheriff of Clark County. Of those taken from Clark County to 
answer at Cincinnati were: John S. Hauke, Prosecuting Attor- 
ney; John E. Layton, Sheriff; James S. Christie, Justice of the 
Peace; James Fleming, Deputy Sheriff; John C. Miller, Lawyer; 
W. H. Compton, Deputy Sheriff ; Constables Temple and Cross- 
land and George Brown of Springfield, and Dr. M. L. Houston 
and E. G. Coffin, Constable of South Charleston. From Cham- 
paign County State Senator J. C. Brand, Sheriff Clark, David 
Rutan. Not all were arrested at one time, but as opportunity 
and information warranted the act. The general charge against 
them was resisting the United States officers in the discharge of 
their duties. The proceedings showed that the chief cause of 
action against Dr. Houston was that he had given aid to Sheriff 
Layton. All were held to bail for the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars each. Their bondsmen were James F. Whiteman, A. D. 
Rodgers, A. D. Coombs, Rodney Mason, and David Compton. 
The trial for those bound over to the United States Court was. 
set for the following October. 
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It will be remembered that on the morning of arrest at Lum- 
berton there were writs for two classes of persons, the four men 
from Mechanicsburg for whom the sheriffs had a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, and the Deputy United States Marshals for whom the 
constables held warrants. While the latter were taken to South 
Charleston before Justice Houston, the former were conducted 
to Urbana to be presented before Probate Judge Baldwin. His 
docket shows that on May the 2oth, 1857, Sheriff Clark “ap- 
peared before me the said S. V. Baldwin Judge as aforesaid, in 
open court, having with him the bodies of the said Edward Tay- 
lor, Charles Taylor, Russell Hyde, and Hiram Gutridge, together 
with said writ which is endorsed by said Sheriff thus, to-wit: ‘I 
have now in custody before the court the bodies of said Charles 
Taylor, Edward Taylor, Russell Hyde, and Hiram Gutridge, ac- 
cording to the command of the within writ. And I summoned the 
said Churchill by whom said persons were detained forthwith to 
appear &c as therein commanded. J. Clark, Jr., Sheriff,’ and 
thereupon the said Churchill being three times thus solemnly 
called, came not and wholly failed to appear and to show cause of 
the taking and detaining of the said Charles Taylor, Edward Tay- 
lor, Russell Hyde, and Hiram Gutridge as by said writ required, 
and there appearing no legal authority by which the said Churchill 
is entitled to have and maintain the custody of the said Charles 
Taylor, Edward Taylor, Russell Hyde, and Hiram Gutridge, 
therefore it is ordered that the said Charles Taylor, Edward Tay- 
lor, Russell Hyde, and Hiram Gutridge be and they are dis- 
charged and set at liberty and that they go hence without a 
day &c.”’ 

The writ of Judge Baldwin also bears the endorsement of 
Daniel Lewis of Green County who says that he has the bodies 
of the four persons commanded to be taken and has placed them 
in custody of Sheriff Clark of Champaign County who will pre- 
sent them before Probate Judge Baldwin. 

In July following the four persons, Edward Taylor, Charles 
Taylor, Russell Hyde, and Hiram Gutridge were arrested on war- 
rant of the United States Court and taken to Cincinnati and 
brought before Commissioner Newhall for examination. Gut- 
ridge and Hyde were dismissed and the Taylors gave bail for 
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their appearance at the October term of the United States Court. 
Mr. White of Fleming, Kentucky, to whom the slave Addison 
belonged was present and testified that the latter had escaped in 
1856 and was traced to Beaufort, to Springfield, and to Mechan- 
icsburg, and that intercepted letters gave Addison’s place of 
hiding. 

About the same time Sheriff Clark and State Senator J. C. 
Brand were examined in Cincinnati before Commissioner Newhall 
as to their connection with the case. Stanley Matthews was at- 
torney for the United States; Judge Caldwell and Rodney Mason 
for the defendant. Matthews became very bitter in his speech 
toward those who would interfere with United States officers in 
the pursuit of their duties. 

Judge John A. Corwin, an attorney of Urbana, was drawn 
into the defense of the Urbana prisoners before the conclusion of 
their trial. He was one of the most eloquent and able lawyers 
before the courts of Ohio. Of his effort on this occasion the 
Cincinnati Commercial said, “Judge John A. Corwin for the de- 
fense made by far the ablest argument yet heard on either side. 
It was an effort seldom excelled if ever equaled in Ohio courts 
for pertinency, aptness, logical force and consistency, legal eru- 
dition, bitter denunciation, withering sarcasm, biting mockery, and 
powerful eloquence. It was in fact a model argument, finished 
with all the main graces of oratory which convinced the under- 
standing and delighted the imagination of a court crowded with 
eager listeners. He proceeded to argue the great principles of 
State Sovereignty, showed the distinction between -the rights, 
powers, duties, and obligations of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, backed by such authorities as Judge Tucker, Webster, 
Calhoun, James Buchanan and others, that the first allegiance of 
a citizen of a state is to his own sovereignty.” He declared the 
conflict in this case was not between the two sovereignties but 
between the deputy marshals and the State of Ohio. 

In view of the many cases of litigation and the worry and 
expense attending the same, efforts were made to secure a com- 
promise. It was proposed that if one thousand dollars were se- 
‘cured and paid Mr. White for the loss of his slave Addison all 
the cases both civil and criminal would be withdrawn. By most 
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of those concerned in the suits this proposition was spurned. The 
men from Clark County, especially, were against it. They were 
determined to fight their cases to the bitter end. Mr. Udney H. 
Hyde, who was long in hiding, and his special friends, agreed 
to raise the money needed for this purpose. 

The following is the Deed of Manumission now on record in 
the office of the Probate Court of Champaign County: 


DEED OF MANUMISSION. 
Filed Nov. 1857. 


“Know all men that I Daniel G. White of Fleming County, Ky., 
in consideration of the sum of nine hundred and fifty dollars on hand 
paid to me by John A. Corwin of Champaign County, Ohio, in behalf 
of Addison White, a negro man, aged about thirty five years who is my 
slave under the laws of Kentucky, and who has left my service, do here- 
by free, acquit, release, and manumit the said Addison White, my slave 
as aforesaid, and give and assign him to freedom to go and to do as 
he pleases during his life, without constraint or obligation of any nature 
by and to me at any time or place or under any circumstances whatever. 
And I hereby covenant and agree with the said John A. Corwin and 
the said Addison White that the right of the said Addison White to 
visit, or reside in the State of Kentucky or elsewhere, shall be free and 
unrestrained, except by the laws of Kentucky or the laws of the place 
where he may be and sojourn, and without any claim of mine or any 
other person upon his liberty or upon his personal services. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto affixed my name and seal this 12th day of 
November A. D. 1857 at the City of Covington in the State of Kentucky. 

Attest: DanieL G. WHITE. 

ALEXANDER COWAN, [Seal.”’] 
W. W. JozINson. 


Various personal suits grew out of the rescue case most of 
them brought before the courts in Cincinnati. Mr. George H. 
Frey was editor of the Springfield Republic. In an editorial he 
commented with great severity on the actions of Deputy Marshal 
Churchill. While Mr. Frey was in Cincinnati, summoned there 
as a witness in the United States Court, he was arrested on a 
charge of libel made by Mr. Churchill and brought before the Su- 
perior Court of that city. The amount of damage claimed was 
five thousand dollars. Judge Storer of that court dismissed the 
case on the ground that a witness summoned from another county 
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could not be sued where he did not reside. Mr. Frey also wrote 
and published some severe reflections on the supposed conduct 
of Postmaster W. G. Boggs, asserting that the information as to 
the location of Addison White came from him. For this Mr. 
Boggs entered suit against Mr. Frey in the sum of six thousand 
dollars; Mr. Frey entered a counter-suit for five thousand dollars. 

Esquires Christie and Houston while in Cincinnati were no- 
tified that suits were brought against them in the Common Pleas 
Court of Hamilton County for alleged false imprisonment of 
the United States Marshals. None of these suits in either Clark 
or Hamilton County ever came to trial. They were allowed to 
languish in court, and when time had soothed the feelings of the 
aggrieved the suits were either withdrawn or allowed to lapse by 
inattention. 

Constable Coffin, who became a very active conductor and 
manager of affairs in the underground railroad, not only suffered 
arrest in connection with the Rescue Case, but soon after he was 
found closely associated with another in which he had an alter- 
cation with the officers of the government. For this he was called 
into court, but the case was deferred from time to time until the 
outbreak of the War of 1861 stopped further proceedings in the 
matter.* 

That the counties in which these events herein narrated were 
greatly stirred is a matter of memory to many men yet living; 
some of them were actors and others witnesses of the things that 
took place and of the depth of feeling that everywhere existed. 
The spirit of the times can be seen in the actions of a meeting held 
while the memory of the strenuous days were still fresh in the 
minds of the ‘people. The citizens of South Charleston held a 
public gathering on July 2d, 1857, in which a number of resolu- 
tions were passed declaring that they would not resist the execu- 
tion of any legal warrant whether state or national, but object 
to the high-handed measures of drunken United States officers. 
They endorse the action of the Sheriff of Clark County and those 





* Constable Coffin’s stand in this case gave him local consideration 
which was shown in the fact that he became Sheriff for four terms in 
Clark County, three times Mayor of Springfield, and Warden of the 
State Penitentiary for eight years. 
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citizens who at the command of the Sheriff aided him in arresting 
the United States Marshals, and further “we will make our town 
too hot to hold any spy or informer, resident or foreign, who 
may be found prowling in our midst endeavoring to involve our 
citizens in legal difficulties.” 

This expresses the. feeling that was almost universal in the 
greater part of Ohio, and foreshadowed the dark days when the 
nation would be forced to settle by a terrible war the question 
that vexed the public mind and conscience. Many lawyers of 
note were drawn into the various suits growing out of the Rescue 
Case; among them were James L. Goode, who was afterwards a 
Judge of the Common Pleas Court; Rodney Mason, afterwards 
a Colonel in the army; John A. Corwin and Ichabod, his brother, 
who also became a Judge; C. L. Vallandingham, a Congressman ; 
Stanley Matthews, later a Judge and United States Senator; 
Judge Caldwell; John O’Neal and George E. Pugh, at the time 
a Senator of the United States. 

After his liberation from slavery Addison White made his 
home at Mechanicsburg, where he died some years ago. His 
free wife in Kentucky refused to come north, and Addison did 
not desire to go south. He served in the Civil War for two 
years from which he was honorably discharged. Those who 
knew him well say that he never really appreciated what others 
had done for him when he was in need of protection and help. 

The Oberlin Case and the Rescue Case are perhaps the two 
most noted occurrences in connection with the operation of the 
underground railroad.in Ohio. They will always remain historic 
marks of the intensity of feeling engendered by the institution of 
slavery dear to one section of our land and obnoxious to the other. 
In these two cases men suffered in their bodies, in their private 
means, and in their personal liberties. The rigorous enforcement 
of the law pertaining to fugitives aroused the bitterest feelings 
of hate and prejudice on the one hand, and a constant feeling of 
suspicion, insecurity, and of hostility on the other. It is a curious 
and interesting fact that in the defense of state action before the 
various courts where these cases were tried, the doctrine of states- 
rights was vehemently urged as against the laws and authority of 


the United States. The North even had not yet learned the les- 
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son that the supremacy of the General Government was first and 
that of the States second. But these days are past. The Civil 
War corrected the error; a wiser view now prevails. The run- 
away slave no more disturbs the peace of neighborhoods, and 

men from North and South mingle together without that bitter- 
ness and antagonism of spirit that existed prior to eighteen hun- 


dred and sixty-one. 











THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE OHIO. 


NELSON W. EVANS. 


How many of the intelligent reading people of the state 
know when the first steamboat plowed the waters of the Ohio? 
Where was it built, its dimensions and cut, the name of the 
owner and of the boat, and the particulars of its first voyage? 
To Nicholas J. Roosevelt* belongs the honor of first building a 
steamboat, and with it navigating the Ohio. But before telling 
the story, it would be well to observe the condition of navigation 
on the Ohio before steamboats were introduced. The crafts used 
first by the white men, and until the time of the steamboat, were 
keel boats, barges and flat boats. There was a class of rivermen 
at that day, as now, whose sole business was to navigate the 
Ohio. Keel boats and barges were made to ascend as well as 
descend the river. The flat-boat was made only to float down 
stream, and was broken up at the end of the voyage. The keel 
boat was long and slender, sharp fore and aft, with a narrow 
gangway within the gunwale, for the boatmen as they poled 
or worked up stream, when not aided by eddies that made thetr 
oars available. When the keel boat was covered by a low house, 
lengthwise, between the gangways, it was called a barge. Flat 
boats were called broad-horns. Keel boats, flat boats and barges 
all had prodigious steering oars, and had great side oars fixed 
on pivots. Mr. Roosevelt consulted with Chancellor Living- 
ston, of New York, and Mr. Fulton, the celebrated inventor, 
and in fact, all three had been studying the subject for years on 
independent lines. In pursuance of the determination of these 
three gentlemen, Mr. Roosevelt, then forty-two years of age, went 
to Pittsburg in May, 1809, with his wife, nee Miss LaTrobe, of 
Baltimore, to whom he had been recently married, and built a 
flat boat, on which he and his wife proposed to float to New 
Orleans. This boat had a bed room, dining room, pantry and 
large room in front for the crew, with a fire place where the 





* Brother to the grandfather of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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cooking was done. The top of the boat was flat with an awning 
and seats. Beside Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, there was a maid 
for her, a pilot, three hands and a cook. The flat boat floated 
by day and laid to at night. The skiff of the flat was in con- 
Stant use in daylight, observing the currents, eddies, ete. The 
only places of any importance between Pittsburg and New Or- 
leans, were Cincinnati, Louisville and Natchez, and they were 
then insignificant little towns. Mr. Roosevelt had letters cf 
introduction to all the principal persons along the route, and to 
all he explained his purpose in the trip, and his intention to 
build a steamboat at Pittsburg and come down the river with it. 
He was listened to respectfully, but no one believed in him. 
Neither did he receive the slightest encouragement from anyone. 
The pilots and the boatmen were the most skeptical of all. He 
told them of the successful navigation with steam on the Hudson 
three years before, but that had no effect. They replied that it 
could not be done on the Ohio and Mississippi, but they could not 
shake Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence, nor he their unbelief. He 
told them when he would be along with his steamboat, and ‘en- 
gaged his supplies then and there. He sounded the depths of 
the rivers as he went along, measured the currents, and obtained 
all the information as to them that he could. He also made 
estimates as to the future development of the country. When 
he found coal banks along the Ohio, he purchased and opened 
them, and ordered coal mined and laid aside till his steamboat, 
not yet built, should come along. He reached New Orleans on 
December 1, 1809, and went around to New York in a sailing 
vessel. The yellow fever developed aboard, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt got off the ship at Old Point Comfort, and went 
thence to New York by stage, reaching there January 15, 1810. 
He made his report to Messrs. Fulton and Livingston, and they 
determined to aid him in the enterprise. This is the same Chan- 
cellor Livingston who administered the oath of office to George 
Washington, when first inaugurated as president of the United 
States, on April 30, 1789, and who was the firm friend of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, while an envoy from his own country to 
France. Chancellor Livingston furnished the greater part of 
the funds for the enterprise. In the spring of 1810, Mr. Roose- 
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velt repaired to Pittsburg, then an insignificant place to build 
the first steamboat. The keel was laid where now stands the 
depot of the Pittsburg and Connelsville railroad. The size and 
plan of the steamboat had been determined on in New York. 
It was to be 116 feet long and 20 feet wide. The engine was to. 
have a 34-inch cylinder. The difficulty was to get suitable timber 
for the boat. The men required to get it out knew nothing of 
what was required of them. The sawing was done in the old- 
fashioned saw-pits. The shipbuilders had to be brought from. 
New York. Great difficulties intervened at every point of the 
work, but at last the boat was built and launched. She cost. 
$30,000 and was named the “New Orleans” for her destination.. 
As the boat was about being finished, it became known that Mrs. 
Roosevelt intended to accompany her husband on the voyage.. 
All her friends in Pittsburg tried to dissuade her. They re- 
garded it as madness, but she was firm in her determination to: 
go. There were two cabins in the boat, one aft for ladies, and. 
one forward for gentlemen. In the ladies’ cabin were four 
berths. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt were the only passengers, no 
one else would take passage. There was a captain, an engineer 
named Baker, Andrew Jack the pilot, six hands, two female 
servants, a man waiter, a cook, and a big Newfoundland dog,. 
called Tiger. The people of Pittsburg turned out enmasse to 
witness the commencement of the voyage. The shores every- 
where after leaving Pittsburg were covered with the virgin: 
forest down to the water’s edge. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt sat 
up most of the first night of the voyage watching the progress. 
of the boat. The second day after leaving Pittsburg, the New 
Orleans rounded to in front of Cincinnati and dropped her an- 
chor. The whole town was on the river front. Many of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s former acquaintances came out to him in small boats 
to congratulate him on his success, but they all assured him he 
could never go up stream with his boat. The New Orleans only 
stopped at Cincinnati long enough to tale in a supply of wood, 
and left for Louisville. It was at midnight, with a flood of 
moonlight, on October 1, 1811, when the New Orleans ap- 
proached Louisville. The noise of the escaping steam and the 
revolution of the wheels, heard for the first time, aroused the: 
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entire population, and crowds rushed to the river front to 
learn the cause of the awful noise, never heard before. Many 
people thought the comet of 1811, had fallen in the Ohio, and 
was making the noise, but when the New Orleans came in 
sight, all doubts were dispelled. The next morning Mr. Roose- 
velt’s friends came aboard, and told him the same things as were 
said to him at Cincinnati. They assured him his was the first 
and last steamboat that would be seen above the falls of the 
Ohio. A few days after, the citizens gave him a public dinner 
ashore, at which he was congratulated on his success in bring- 
ing a steamboat down the river, but he was assured that she 
would never ascend. Mr. Roosevelt had no predictions to make 
then, but invited the company to a return banquet on board the 
New Orleans, on a day he named. The time of the banquet 
aboard the New Orleans arrived and the company met in the 
forward cabin, where they were seated at the tables. When the 
festivities were at their height, the boat began to shake, there 
were unheard of rumblings and groaning on the lower deck, 
and the boat was evidently in motion. The whole company was 
horror-stricken. They had but one idea, and that was that the 
boat had broken her moorings, and was drifting to the falls to 
to their destruction. All rushed out, when they found that the 
boat was steaming up the Ohio, and leaving Louisville behind. 
After going up a few miles the boat returned:to her anchorage 
at Louisville. ~The boat was intended to ply between Natchez 
and New Orleans and was built for that purpose, but the water 
was not of sufficient depth to go over the falls. While waiting 
for this, the boat made a trip to Cincinnati and returned. This 
satisfied the croakers in Cincinnati and in Louisville that the 
boat could go up stream. While waiting at Louisville to cross 
the falls, Mrs. Roosevelt became a mother. It was the last week 
in November before the New Orleans could essay the falls. The 
boat took the Indiana side. She put on all steam she was capable 
of. Two falls pilots took their stand at the bow of the boat. 
Mrs. Roosevelt stood at the stern with the great Newfoundland 
dog at her side. Everybody was anxious, but the passage was 
-safely made, and the boat continued her journey down the river. 
But there was a great contrast between the voyage from Pitts- 
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burg to Louisville, which was all pleasure, and that from Louis- 
ville to New Orleans, which was all tedious and lonesome, and 
full of anxieties and perils. There was day after day a leaden 
sky, a dim sunlight during the day and starless nights. The 
comet of 1811 had disappeared but the earthquakes of that year 
had just begun. The first shock was noticed just after the boat 
had passed the falls. The effect on the nerves was as though 
she had been in motion and had suddenly grounded. The boat 
shook and trembled, and those aboard were attacked with nau- 
sea, like sea-sickness. It was some time before the real facts 
were appreciated. There were successive shocks during the 
night. As they approached the mouth of the Ohio they met a 
rise which had backed up from the Missisippi. They passed 
through bands of Indians who were about in canoes. One night 
the boat got on fire in the forward cabin, from wood piled near 
the stove, but happily it was extinguished without great damage. 
Above the mouth of the Ohio the boat was supplied with coal 
that had been mined and brought to the bank expressly. After 
reaching the Mississippi, the boat tied up each afternoon while 
the crew went ashore and cut and brought in wood for the next 
day’s consumption. At New Madrid, some of the people whose 
homes had been swallowed up in the earthquakes, begged to be 
taken aboard, while others, frightened by the steamboat, took to 
the woods and hid. The voyage on the Mississippi, when they 
were out in the river was oppressive by its silence. The shores 
on either side were a wilderness. The occurrence of the earth- 
quakes over-awed all; even the dog Tiger was conscious of 
these shocks, and would howl and mourn, and come to Mrs. 
Roosevelt for sympathy. The flatboatmen that they met and 
passed were similarly affected, they had no jovial greetings. The 
earthquakes had caved in so much of the banks, and made such 
changes ir: the river, that their pilot was lost. Tall trees which 
he knew, had been swept into the river. Well known islands 
had disappeared, and new ones made themselves known. Cut-offs 
had been made where before there was forest. There was no place 
to stop, and no way to learn the changes and the pilot had to keep 
on. When first the boat came into the Mississippi she would 
tie up at night to the shore, but the shore caved so often from 
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the earthquakes that the plan was abandoned, and the boat was 
anchored at the foot of an island, where one could be found. One 
evening, the boat was tied at the foot of an island. There was an 
earthquake that night, and in the morning it was discovered that 
the island had disappeared. Often they would see great trees along 
the shore sink and fall into the turbid waters, so much so that they 
were compelled to keep away from shores, for fear that the trees 
would fall upon them, but this ceased when they passed out of 
the earthquake region. The terror of the river, of the comet and 
of the earthquake did not prevent the Captain of the boat from 
making love to Mrs. Roosevelt’s maid, and they were betrothed 
at Natchez and married when they arrived at New Orleans. 
Robert Fulton one of the projectors. of the enterprise died in 
1815 at the age of fifty. Chancellor Livingston died in 1813, at 
the advanced age of —, while Nicholas J. Roosevelt survived to 
1854, and his wife to 1871. Roosevelt never doubted the success 
of steamboat navigation in the Western -waters and lived to see 
his greatest expectations fulfilled. 
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BUILDING A COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 


FRANK P. GOODWIN. 


It is the purpose of this paper to trace the commercial devel- 
opment of the Miami Country’, from the date of settlement to 
the beginning of the steamboat era in 1817. It is presented as 
a representative study of commercial growth under economic 
conditions that were colonial in character. The history of the 
locality has been used to illustrate principles of early com- 
mercial development common to the Ohio Valley. Within 
that region were five leading communities each of which was 
economically a colonial unit during the early stages of its devel- 
opment. They were the Pittsburg District, the Blue Grass 
Region, the Marietta District, the Scioto Valley, and the Miami 
Country. Of the five, the Miami Country most nearly presented 
all phases of the subject in its development. With the possible. 
exception of the Pittsburg District, each had its economic basis 
in agriculture, each developed as a separate colonial unit, and in 
each a chief town grew up that was the commercial center of the 
region. In addition to these characteristics, the chief town of 
the Miami Country, because of its more favorable location and 
natural advantages, became later the metropolis of the entire 
valley. It would seem, therefore, that the Miami Country 
would furnish the best view-point for the study of commer- 
cial development in the Ohio Valley. 

When the period of retarded development in the Miami 
Country had come to an end in 1795 and settlers commenced to 
‘occupy the land, there soon began the production of a surplus of 
agricultural products for which they were anxious to find a 
market. This surplus was the basis of the early commerce of the 





*The Miami Country includes the valleys of the Great Miami and 
Little Miami Rivers. It has an area of about 5000 square miles, and em- 
‘braces a large portion of southwestern Ohio and a small bit of Indiana. 
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Miami Country; and the improvement in means of transporta- 
tion and the building of a commercial system to meet the situa- 
tion were two most important questions that the pioneer farmers 
and merchants had to meet. 

Before taking up the commercial development that followed 
as a result of the rapid settlement after 1795, some notice of the 
beginnings of commerce during the Indian Wars should claim 
our attention. In the extension of the frontier there have always 
been a number of the well-to-do among the settlers who were 
prepared to buy some of the conveniences of life even at frontier 
prices. To accommodate such as these, traders followed closely 
the advance line of settlement as the frontier was pushed 
westward; therefore soon after the founding of Columbia and 
Losantiville, there were merchants in the Miami Country who 
were prepared to furnish to the army and to the settlers whiskey 
and tobacco and some of the more necessary articles of eastern 
and foreign production. 

Although such commercial operations must have been limited 
because of the small number of immigrants who were prepared 
to indulge in the luxury of store goods, there were several 
merchants advertising groceries and dry. goods for sale in Cin- 
cinnati before the time of Wayne’s victory. One enterprising 
tradesman even considered that this frontier community had so 
far advanced in the scale of civilization as to be a market for 
imported wines.” Another advertised that he would receive corn, 
beef, pork, butter, cheese, potatoes, furs and skins at his store 
in Columbia in exchange for merchandise, groceries, etc.® 

Beyond the sale of a few commodities to the settlers under 
the protection of the guns at Fort Washington, there was no 
opportunity for an extension of commercial operations in the 
Miami Country before the treaty of Greenville. The interior was 
still a wilderness without inhabitants, either to furnish products 
for exports or to demand imports. This initial trade was prob- 
ably much stimulated by the rush of population to the Miami 
Country following the treaty of Greenville, as most of the immi- 





? Centinel of Northwest Territory, Nov. 29, 1793, Jan. 4, Feb. 22, 
1794. 
*Centinel of Northwest Territory, Nov. 30, 1793. 
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grants to that region landed at Cincinnati, and perhaps not a few 
of them bought some necessaries before breaking into the wilder- 
ness. It was also increased by the fact that Cincinnati became 
the grand depot for stores that came down the Ohio bound for 
the forts that were located near the Indian treaty line.* 

These pioneer merchants were usually young men with 
abundant energy and small capital. Such a one would purchase a 
stock of goods in Philadelphia or Baltimore and transport it in 
wagons over rough roads to Pittsburg at a cost of from $6.00 
to $10.00 per hundredweight. There he would buy a flat-boat 
or a keel-boat, load his goods in it, and float them down the river. 
He was usually unacquainted with the stream and if the water 
was low he would be frequently in danger from sand bars, snags 
and other obsiructions. If fortunate he would reach Cincinnati 
within fifteen or twenty days. Perhaps he would stop there,-or 
maybe hire a team and haul his goods to one of the inland 
settlements then building.’ 

Having established himself, he, would advertise that he had 
just arrived (usually from Philadelphia) with a large assort- 
ment of dry goods and groceries which he would sell on very 
low terms for cash only. He usually found, however, that fron- 
tier conditions were unfavorable to the maintenance of cash 
sales; yet the general impression prevailed that these early 
merchants made enormous profits and generally were able to in- 
crease their stock as rapidly as the expanding business of the 
country demanded. But this early trade of supplying eastern 
goods to settlers admitted of little expansion, for any consider- 
able commercial development must depend upon the production 
of a surplus of agricultural products. As the Miami Country 
was rich in agricultural possibilities, the energetic pioneer farm- 
ers did not keep trade waiting long for those products that were 
to furnish the basis of the early commerce of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

After the demands of the home: were met, those - farmers 
who were near Cincinnati or some other center into which the 





* Baily ; Journal of a Tour, p. 228. 
*McBride; Pioneer Biography of Butler County, I, p. 314. 
°Centinel Northwest Territory, May 23, 1795. 
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settlers were moving, found a limited market among the new- 
comers. A little later the surplus corn, wheat, pork, whiskey, 
etc., began to demand a larger market, and no place in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley could furnish such a market as the entire region 
was agricultural in character. The long and expensive haul 
prevented sending this surplus over the mountains to the East, 
and so the only outlet was by flat-boat down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers to New Orleans, there to be reshipped to the 
Eastern seaboard or to a foreign market. 

Kentucky had already developed a trade of this character, 
and by the close of the Revolution her traders and farmers were 
loading flat-boats with produce and shiping it to New Orleans. 
The attitude of Spanish officials toward this trade was un- 
settled and wavering. Special privileges were granted to those 
wno knew how to get them, while others found themselves at 
a disadvantage. High tariff rates for the privilege of deposit 
and reshipment were the:rule, and it was not uncommon for 
whole cargoes to be confiscated. 

Of all the Kentucky traders James Wilkinson was probably 
the most unscrupulous and the most successful. His successes 
in 1787 and 1788 gave the Kentucky trade a decided impetus, and 
thereafter the westerners were ready for almost any political al- 
liance that would insure them the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. So strong had this feeling become when Genet came to 
America as French minister in 1793 that George Rogers: Clark 
offered his services to lead an army under the banner of France 
down the Mississippi to help drive out the Spanish. Clark’s ac- 
tion may have been prompted by personal and even disloyal 
motives because the Federal government had not properly re- 
warded him for past services, but the movement hardly could 
have gained the headway that it did had not the free navigation 
of the Mississippi been the paramount question to the Western- 
ers. Clark’s plan came to naught, but it probably influenced 
our government to take more vigorous action and thus hastened 
the Spanish treaty of October 27, 1795, which gave Americans 
the free navigation of the Mississippi and allowed them to use 
New Orleans as a place of deposit and reshipment. 

The adjustment of this difficulty with Spain-was of much 
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importance to the older settlements south of the Ohio, and it 
came at an opportune moment for the Miami Country. Two 
months before that event, the Treaty of Greenville had closed 
the period of retarded development for that region, and settlers 
rushed in who were soon producing a surplus that swelled the 
volume of trade which drifted toward New Orleans. 

The Miami Country, however, had problems for her own 
people to solve concerning the marketing of her produce, that 
were geographically nearer, though not more important than 
the interference of Spanish officials. In the first place, there 
were no roads over which produce might be transported; and in 
the second, there was no commercial system for the handling of 
exports. The influence of these two difficulties was to reduce 
the price of the products of the Miami Country, in common with 
the rest of the Ohio Valley, to so low a figure as in many in- 
stances to prohibit their being sent to market. 

Lack of good roads was no doubt the most serious difficulty 
for those regions more remote from navigable streams. As 
centers of population grew, trails were made which later were 
developed into wagon routes, but it was many years before 
any of these were passable for loaded wagons except in the most 
favorable seasons. The forest must be cleared, improvements 
on the farms must be made, and population must be increased 
before highway construction could proceed on any considerable 
scale. Before 1809 roads had been located connecting the prin- 
cipal towns of this region, and four principal routes extended 
from Cincinnati out through southwestern Ohio and one through 
Kentucky to Lexington. One of these roads led up the Ohio 
to Columbia and from there through Williamsburg, Newmarket 
and Bainbridge to Chillicothe; another led down the river to 
Cleves. Two roads led to the north; one to Lebanon and the 
other through Hamilton and Franklin to Dayton. Dayton was 
also connected with Springfield, Urbana and Piqua. The road 
to Hamilton followed the old military trail used by St. Clair 
and Wayne. From Hamilton a road led northwest to Eaton 
and another led eastward through Lebanon to Chillicothe. Those 
highways connecting points in the Miami Country with Chilli- 
cothe were of particular importance, as they connected some 
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miles east of that point with the main road to the East. This 
was originally the trace located by Ebenezer Zane in 1795, 
extending from Wheeling:to Maysville via Zanesville, Lancaster 
and Chillicothe.’ 

Mr. Archer B. Hulbert in speaking of Zane’s Trace, has 
pointed out that early in the history of western settlements there 
was felt the need of a homeward track. The old Wilderness Road 
by which the early Kentuckians came in answered that purpose 
for the settlers from Virginia and the Carolinas. When the men 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey moved into Kentucky and 
the Miami Country, they found easy access into the country down 
the Ohio, but navigation up stream did not offer an expeditious 
means of transportation back to the seaboard. During the In- 
dian wars it was far safer, however, and land travel north of 
the Ohio was not resorted to, although at that time travel was 
sufficient between Cincinnati and Pittsburg: to induce Jacob 
Myers to put on a line of packet boats that made the trip every 
two weeks between those points. He assured prospective pas- 
sengers that no danger need be apprehended from the Indians, 
as every person on board would be well under cover and made 
proof against rifle or musket balls. Each boat was armed with 
six pieces each carrying a pound ball, also a number of good 
muskets and an ample supply of ammunition.*® 

No sooner were the Indian wars over than persons who went 
East on business or pleasure began to resort to land travel, and 
on September 26, 1795, about a month after the Treaty of Green- 
ville was concluded, Israel Ludlow advertised that a party would 
set out about the middle of the next month for Pittsburg. 
They were to travel by way of Chillicothe on the Little Miami 
and Darby’s Town on the Scioto and would cross the Muskingum 
at the mouth of White Woman’s Creek or Fort Lawrence. The 
public was assured that from the best information a road level 
and pleasant could be had, which would greatly facilitate inter- 
course by land with the Atlantic States.° 

‘As immigrants came in, it is altogether probable that there 





*Melish; Travels in the United States, II., p. 209. 
*Centinel of the Northwest Territory, Nov. 23, 1793. 
*Centinel of the Northwest Territory, Nov. 23, 1793. 
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importance to the older settlements south of the Ohio, and it 
came at an opportune moment for the Miami Country. Two 
months before that event, the Treaty of Greenville had closed 
the period of retarded development for that region, and ‘settlers 
rushed in who were soon producing a surplus that swelled the 
volume of trade which drifted toward New Orleans. 

The Miami Country, however, had problems for her own 
people to solve concerning the marketing of her produce, that 
were geographically nearer, though not more important than 
the interference of Spanish officials. In the first place, there 
were no roads over which produce might be transported; and in 
the second, there was no commercial system for the handling of 
exports. The influence of these two difficulties was to reduce 
the price of the products of the Miami Country, in common with 
the rest of the Ohio Valley, to so low a figure as in many in- 
stances to prohibit their being sent to market. 

Lack of good roads was no doubt the most serious difficulty 
for those regions more remote from navigable streams. As 
centers of population grew, trails were made which later were 
developed into wagon routes, but it was many years before 
any of these were passable for loaded wagons except in the most 
favorable seasons. The forest must be cleared, improvements 
on the farms must be made, and population must be increased 
before highway construction could proceed on any considerable 
scale. Before 1809 roads had been located connecting the prin- 
cipal towns of this region, and four principal routes extended 
from Cincinnati out through southwestern Ohio and one through 
Kentucky to Lexington. One of these roads led up the Ohio 
to Columbia and from there through Williamsburg, Newmarket 
and Bainbridge to Chillicothe; another led down the river to 
Cleves. Two roads led to the north; one to Lebanon and the 
other through Hamilton and Franklin to Dayton. Dayton was 
also connected with Springfield, Urbana and Piqua. The road 
to Hamilton followed the old military trail used by St. Clair 
and Wayne. From Hamilton a road led northwest to Eaton 
and another led eastward through Lebanon to Chillicothe. Those 
highways connecting points in the Miami Country with Chilli- 
cothe were of particular importance, as they connected some 
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miles east of that point with the main road to the East. This 
was originally the trace located by Ebenezer Zane in 1795, 
extending from Wheeling:to Maysville via Zanesville, Lancaster 
and Chillicothe.’ 

Mr. Archer B. Hulbert in speaking of Zane’s Trace, has 
pointed out that early in the history of western settlements there 
was felt the need of a homeward track. The old Wilderness Road 
by which the early Kentuckians came in answered that purpose 
for the settlers from Virginia and the Carolinas. When the men 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey moved into Kentucky and 
the Miami Country, they found easy access into the country down 
the Ohio, but navigation up stream did not offer an expeditious 
means of transportation back to the seaboard. During the In- 
dian wars it was far safer, however, and land travel north of 
the Ohio was not resorted to, although at that time travel was 
sufficient between Cincinnati and Pittsburg: to induce Jacob 
Myers to put on a line of packet boats that made the trip every 
two weeks between those points. He assured prospective pas- 
sengers that no danger need be apprehended from the Indians, 
as every person on board would be well under cover and made 
proof against rifle or musket balls. Each boat was armed with 
six pieces each carrying a pound ball, also a number of good 
muskets and an ample supply of ammunition.® 

No sooner were the Indian wars over than persons who went 
East on business or pleasure began to resort to land travel, and 
on September 26, 1795, about a month after the Treaty of Green- 
ville was concluded, Israel Ludlow advertised that a party would 
set out about the middle of the next month for Pittsburg. 
They were to travel by way of Chillicothe on the Little Miami 
and Darby’s Town on the Scioto and would cross the Muskingum 
at the mouth of White Woman’s Creek or Fort Lawrence. The 
public was assured that from the best information a road level 
and pleasant could be had, which would greatly facilitate inter- 
course by land with the Atlantic States.° 

‘As immigrants came in, it is altogether probable that there 
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was a rapid increase in the number of such parties traveling to 
the East; and to facilitate travel between the western settlements 
and the East, Congress, May 17, 1797, authorized Ebenezer Zane 
to lay out a road between Wheeling and Maysville. Hulbert re- 
marks that this little road was unique among American high- 
ways in that it was demanded not by wars but by civilization, 
not for exploration and settlement but by settlements that were 
already made and in need of communion and commerce. That 
it was of considerable importance in the early development of 
the Miami Country can hardly be questioned.*° 

Although numerous roads had bee laid out in southwestern 
Ohio before the War of 1812, no effort had been made to im- 
prove them, and they were impassable for a loaded wagon the 
greater part of the year. This condition must have retarded the 
agricultural development of the country, and during the war it so 
seriously interfered with the movements of the northwestern 
army as to bring about a proposal for a series of military roads. 
When the rage for turnpikes spread over the East during the 
latter part of the first decade of the nineteenth century, the West 
was too new and too sparsely settled to be interested in it; but 
when the great rush of population into Ohio began after the 
war and an increasing agricultural product had to be marketed, 
there had been an agitation for better roads, and several turnpike 
companies were chartered to build roads connecting Cincinnati 
with towns in the interior of the State.7*. In the advertisements 
of new town sites, it was not uncommon to see presented as one 
of the advantages of the location that the new town was on a 
proposed turnpike road. Dr. Drake remarked that the policy of 
constructing from Cincinnati toward the sources of the Miamis 
a great road which should at all times be equally passable, had 
been for some time in agitation. He further said, “The benefits 
which an execution of this plan would confer, cannot be fully 
estimated, except by those who have traveled through the Miami 
Country in the winter season. and have studied the connections 
in business between that district and Cincinnati. The salt, the 
iron, the castings, the glass, the cotton and foreign merchandise 


* Hulbert; Historic Highways, II., p. 165. 
* Cincinnati Directory for 1819, p. 76. Liberty Hall, Feb. 5, 1816. 
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of eight countries would be transported on this road.’ But 
those who hoped for immediate improvement in road construc- 
tion in the West were doomed to disappointment as it was not 
until early in the thirties that turnpike construction was seriously 
undertaken in Ohio. 

Although the enabling act permitting the formation of the 
State of Ohio made a partial provision for the building of a road 
between Ohio and the Atlantic headwaters, there seems to be no 
evidence that the Miami Country took any particular interest in 
such a highway until after the War of 1812. During the earlier 
period the West was too much interested in battling with the wil- 
derness, in clearing and planting and building cabins, and had 
too little with which to buy imports, to be deeply interested in 
transmontane road improvement. The same conditions that 
prevented the building of local roads prevented an interest 
in road building of a more national character; but with 
the rapid filling up of the Miami Country after the War of 
1812, that section was impressed with the need of high- 
way improvement both local and national; and although looking 
forward to an immediate establishment of steamboat ‘navigation 
to New Orleans, the interest of that section in an improved road 
to the East grew rapidly.’*. Said a contributor to Liberty Hall: 
“We . . . want no national or state aid in respect to 
canals; but we do want good roads to connect us more closely 
and bring us nearer to our Atlantic brethren, so they shall have 
a more direct intercourse with us and learn to estimate correctly 
the fertility, the wealth, and rapidly growing power of the West- 
ern country. . . . Give us good roads over the mountains 
‘ and we shall grow up to what is wanted of us. 

We shall then settle our country faster, and convert the Eastern 
federalists into democrats even faster than we do now, for the 
bad roads prevent many from coming to us. eo 

This lack of good roads combined with the long journey 
to New Orleans made the cost of transporting goods to market 
so high as practically to prevent shipment from a large part of 





'™ Drake; National and Statistical View of Cincinnati in 1815, p. 
148, 149. 
* Liberty Hall, July 24, 1815. 
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the interior, thus precluding the development of a surplus that 
would otherwise have swelled the volume of trade. It has been 
estimated that in the early part of the century the average cost 
of transportation by land was ten dollars per ton per hundred 
miles, and that grain and flour could not stand the cost of trans- 
portation more than 150 miles at such a rate.* Taking into 
consideration the cost of river transportation and the cost of 
marketing, it is doubtful if such articles in the Miami Country 
could have been hauled profitably more than fifty miles to the 
place of export. . 

Fortunately, we have preserved for us in a few instances, a 
record of what was actually charged for transportation. It ap- 
pears that in 1795 goods for the army were being shipped from 
Fort Washington to Fort Hamilton by water in private boats 
and that the rate was $1.10 per barrel for flour, $1.30 per barrel 
for whiskey, and 50 cents per hundredweight for corn.** In 1799 
the cost of transportation from Cincinnati to Dayton was $2.50 per 
hundredweight.'® In 1805 a four-horse stage coach furnished 
weekly service between Cincinnati and Yellow Springs, in which 
passengers were charged $5.00 per single trip. Way passengers 
paid at the rate of six cents per mile. The line passed through 
Hamilton, Franklin and Dayton, and two days were required to 
make the trip.’ 


In consideration of the great difficulty of transportation, it 
was not uncommon for corn and oats to sell as low as 
10 and 12 cents per bushel, beef at $1.50 per hundredweight, and 
pork at $1.00 to $2.00 per hundredweight.'* In 1806 one farmer, 
Mr. Digby, well situated with an improved farm about forty 
miles northeast of Cincinnati, stated that the price of produce 
was so low and the price of labor so high that very little profit 
attended the most laborious exercise of industry. Indian corn 
carried so mean a value that he never offered to sell it, and 





“McMaster; History of the People of the U. S., IIL. p. 464. 
* Centinel Northwest of the Territory, April 4, 1795. 

* Curwen; History of Dayton, p. 17. 

“Western Spy, Aug. 21, 4805. 

* Burnet’s Notes, pp. 396-400. 
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wheat made into flour sold for $3.00 per barrel. Our farmer 
could not wait for roads to be built, and in consequence he was 
about to abandon a system so little advantageous and take to 
grazing cattle, breeding hogs, and rearing horses for distant 
markets where money was to be obtained. In fact, he had al- 
ready attempted one such venture, having sent his son with a 
cargo of 200 live hogs to New Orleans. In the spring he pro- 
posed taking a drove of cattle and horses over the mountains to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore.’® 

What Mr. Digby did or proposed to do, other farmers were 
doing. The prairies of the upper Miami Country and the Scioto 
Valley furnished pasture for droves of cattle that were driven 
over the mountains to Philadelphia or Baltimore, and the mast of 
the woods furnished free food for hogs that were in some in- 
stances driven northward to Detroit. It was not uncommon 
for cattle to be driven from the west side of the mountains, 
down into the Potomac Valley, there to be fattened for eastern 
markets, just as the cattle from the Rocky Mountain region in 
more recent years have been shipped to the plains of Kansas 
and Nebraska to be prepared for the packing houses of Kansas 
City and Chicago. In 1815 it was estimated that the prairies 
of Champaign and Greene Counties furnished $100,000 worth of 
cattle annually.”° Other sections of the West were marketing 
their live stock in the same way. In 1808 a traveler passed a 
drove of 130 cows and oxen which were being driven from the 
neighborhood of Lexington, Kentucky, to Baltimore.**. In 1817 
Morris Birkbeck met a drove of very fat oxen on their way from 
the banks of the Miami to Philadelphia ;?* and as late as 1819 





* Ash; Travels in the United States, II., pp. 226, 226. 

Ash’s contemporaries speak most disparingly of his veracity, and 
Thompson’s Bibliography of Ohio calls him a literary imposter who was 
the first to discover that a book abusing the people of the United States 
would be profitable. Many of his statements in regard to economic con- 
ditions are so in accord with those of more authoritative writers, how- 
ever, that we feel safe in accepting them. 

” Drake; Natural and Statistical View of Cincinnati in 1815, p. 55. 

* Cuming’s Tour, in Thwaite’s Early Western Travels, IV., p. 228. 

* Birkbeck; Notes on a Journel, p. 63. 
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Jeremiah Butterfield of Butler County drove a large number of 
hogs through the woods to Detroit to market.** 

It was impracticable to feed all the surplus product of the 
farm to live stock and send it to market on its own legs, and so 
our farmers, in common with other frontier communities of the 
time, solved the problem of reducing bulk and weight for pur- 
poses of shipment by turning their grain into whiskey and their 
fruit into brandy. During this early period a large number of 
the well-to-do farmers each had his own small still and thus. 
turned his surplus fruit and sometimes grain into a marketable 
product.** Larger distilleries began to be erected about the 
time that water-power grist mills came into use and whiskey be- 
came an important article of export. 

The region bordering immediately on the Ohio and on the 
Great Miami Rivers fared better. We shall reserve the story of 
Ohio River transportation for another part of this paper but the 
navigation of the Great Miami deserves mention in this connec- 
tion. The first flat boat that navigated the Great Miami was built 
by David Loury at Dayton in 1800 and sent to New Orleans. 
loaded with grain, pelts and 500 venison hams.”° From that time 
till the completion of the canal between Cincinnati and Dayton in 
1829, flat boats continued-to navigate the Great Miami River. 
That stream was navigable during the greater part of the year, 
but boats were usually built and launched with the spring floods 
and loaded with flour, bacon, whiskey and other staple products, 
bound for New Orleans. It was not uncommon for one of 
the more prosperous farmers on the Ohio or Great Miami 
to load a flat-boat with his own produce.?* These boats fre- 
quently carried as much as 300 or 400 barrels and were five to: 
six days in passing from Dayton to the Ohio River. In April, 
1818, 1700 barrels of flour were shipped from Dayton to New 
Orleans.”" 





** McBride; Pioneer Biography, II., p. 169. 

* Beers; History of Montgomery County, p. 310. 

* Beers; History of Montgomery County, p. 555. 

* McBride; Pioneer Biography, II., p. 169. 

* Dana; Geographical Sketches of the Western Country, p. 21. 
Cutler; Description of Ohio, p. 47. Curwen; History of Dayton, p. 19. 
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That the navigation of the Great Miami was not all that 
could be desired appears from.the narrative of Thomas Morrison. 
He left Dayton with a boat load of produce, November 17,. 
1822, and on the evening of the second day his boat struck a 
rock and upset near Franklin, but he was fortunate in saving the- 
cargo. The boat was repaired, but he did not feel safe in con- 
tinuing down the river with the full cargo. Two wagon loads. 
were hauled to Cincinnati at a cost of $1.00 per hundredweight, 
put on another flat-boat and floated to the mouth of the- 
Great Miami, while the balance wag floated to the Ohio. The 
boat from Cincinnati was then lashed to the one from Dayton 
and they proceeded down the Ohio. In 1825 Mr. Morrison made: 
another trip to the South with a cargo of flour; but this time 
he hauled his flour from Dayton to Cincinnati, floated his boat 
empty down the Great Miami to its mouth, ran her up to Cincin- 
nati, and loaded there. 7° 

It has been shown that during the earlier period of develop- 
ment in the Miami Country disintegrating trade conditions existed. 
to a considerable extent. The movement of live stock over the 
mountains or to Detroit and the transportation of produce down 
the Great Miami cannot be regarded otherwise. But Cincinnati 
was from the beginning the entrepot and natural metropolis of 
the entire Miami Country. As the city grew and roads were im- 
proved these disintegrating tendencies were gradually over- 
come, and by 1829 the completion of the Miami Canal definitely 
gave Cincinnati control of the entire trade of the Miami Country. 

Of little less importance than the lack of roads was the - 
want of an organized commercial system. It has already been 
noted that a few well-to-do farmers met this difficulty occasion- 
ally by taking their own cargoes to New Orleans, but the greater 
number did not produce in sufficient quantity to dispense with 
the services of the middle man in finding a market. Probably: 
the earliest exporters of the products of the Miami Country were 
the pioneer merchants before mentioned who followed in the 
wake of the settlers. It would appear that Cincinnati did very 
little exporting before 1800, when her merchants seemed to have 





** Unpublished MSS. of Thos. Morrison. 
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become active in the purchase of the products of the Miami Coun- 
try. From that time advertisements similar to the following 
appeared in increasing number: “Wanted: A quantity of good 
merchantable pork.” “Wanted: A quantity of corn-fed pork.’’* 
“Good flour will be taken by the barrel, whiskey and corn at 
market prices.” “The subscriber will pay cash for 100,000 weight 
of good corn-fed pork.” “Wanted: 5,000 bushels of wheat, at 
50 cents per bushel.’’*° Advertisements for contracts for future 
delivery of wheat and pork were frequent. Trade was prin- 
cipally by barter. Store goods were exchanged for country 
produce.** This growing commercial spirit was also evidenced 
by frequent quotations of Cincinnati and New Orleans prices in 
the local papers. 

The whole thing was new, the uncertainty and dangers of 
the Mississippi trade were many and merchants and farmers were 
looking for a more satisfactory way of handling the increasing 
surplus of agricultural products. There was a want of compe- 
tent information concerning the extent and demand of the New 
Orleans market, of means of exportation by sea, and the best 
destination of produce to be exported. Sometimes there were 
unusual profits, but frequently there. were heavy losses. It was 
estimated that the Pittsburg district alone lost $60,000 in the 
Mississippi trade in 1801. Many embarked in the trade who 
were unacquainted with the navigation of the river. They were 
strangers to the climate and the inhabitants, and were at a disad- 
vantage because they were unfamiliar with the language, customs 
and government. The changing attitude of Spanish officials was. 
another uncertain factor. When such adventurers arrived at 
New Orleans they were obliged to sell for what was offered 
them. On account of expense and risk of probable sickness, 
they could not remain long to hold their produce for an advance 
in prices, nor could they export on their own account.** 

Under such conditions the feeling grew that a union of in- 
terests was important for the promotion of the Mississippi trade. 





” Liberty Hall, Nov. 10, 1807. : 

” Liberty Hall, Aug. 6, 1808. 

* Ash; Travels in the United States, II., p. 176. 

* The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, Oct. 20, 1802. 
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The Kentuckians, with Wilkinson as their leader, had found 
co-operation profitable as early as 1788. That was due, how- 
ever, largely to the initiative of one man who had secured a dis- 
honest advantage by bribing Spanish officials. Other places in 
the Ohio Valley were now determined to try to protect and fos- 
ter the Mississippi trade by means of co-operative exporting com- 
panies, composed of merchants and farmers who were interested. 
T..e idea seems to-have originated in Pittsburg. 

On August 31, 1802, John Wilkins, Jr., through the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, issued an address to the farmers, millers, traders 
and manufacturers of the western country, setting forth the dif- 
ficulties of the Mississippi trade and proposing the organization 
of an exporting company in order to more effectually meet 
them.** The Pittsburg district soon acted upon the suggestion, 
and in October a meeting of delegates from the various sections 
of the upper Ohio country met at Pittsburg and organized such 
an association known as the Ohio Company. Ebenezer Zane, 
who laid out the first road through Ohio, was chairman of the 
meeting.** 

Near the close of the winter the idea was taken up in Cin- 
cinati, and Jesse Hunt, an experienced merchant and pioneer, 
suggested the formation of an exporting company to handle the 
entire exports of the Miami Country. The organization was to 
be known as the Miami Exporting Company and was to be com- 
posed of merchants and farmers of the territory contiguous to 
Cincinnati. The new company was chartered to do an export- 
ing and an importing business, and it also was privileged to 
engage in business as a banking institution. The capital stock 
was not to exceed 1,000 shares of $100 each. Members were-to 
pay $5.00 cash on each share, and the balance might be paid 
in produce at prices agreed upon. A board of eleven directors 
was elected by the members, and the directors elected a president 
whose term of office was for one year. The president and direc- 
tors received no pay for their services. The business of the 
company was entirely under their control and it was their busi- 
ness to build or purchase boats, employ superintendents and 





* Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, Oct. 20, 1802. 
“ Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, Nov. 10, 1802. 
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boatmen, transport to New Orleans, produce entrusted to them, 
sell it ahd make returns to the owners. It was supposed that the 
company would also attend to the importing business of its mem- 
bers. That there was an effort to interest the entire Miami 
Country in the enterprise, is shown by the fact that every im- 
portant center of population in that region was represented on 
the committee appointed to receive subscriptions. In 1807 it 
ceased to engage in the exporting business but continued to do 
business as a banking institution until 1822, when it was carried 
down by the financial crisis that began in 1835. It is needless 
to say that the exporting business continued to grow without the 
assistance of a co-operative company and that commercial firms 
continued to rise that met the demands of the rapidly increasing 
trade of the Miami Country. 

While the formation of the Miami Export Company was 
doubtless suggested by the organization of the Pittsburg com- 
pany, its organization may have been hastened by the closure of 
the Mississippi by the Spanish intendant at New Orleans early ia 
November, 1802. At any rate, the Miami Country in common 
with the rest of the eastern portion of the Mississippi valley was 
angry and alarmed about it. On January 19, 1803, the West- 
ern Spy published an extract from a New Orleans’ letter dated 
November 12, saying that the orders of the intendant were 
rigidly enforced and that Americans had nothing to hope from 
his clemency. That the Miamese were deeply interested in the 
situation is shown by the fact that from that time until the 
following July, when the Western Spy published in large type 
the news of the purchase of Louisiana, nearly every edition of a 
Cincinnati newspaper contained some communication on the 
subject. An editorial spoke of the furious injury which those 
states bordering on the Ohio and Mississippi must sustain by 
such unwarrantable conduct.** A gentleman writing from 
Natchez said, “The reptile Spaniards act in a most hostile man- 
ner towards our citizens and commerce. . . . I trust 700,- 





* Burnet’s Notes on the Northwest Territory, p. 397. 
Western Spy, Feb. 23, 1903. 

Ford; Cincinnati, p. 356. 
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ooo persons will not wait for Mr. Jefferson to go through all 
the forms, ceremonies and etiquette of the courts of Spain and 
Bonaparte, before they determine whether it will be best to drive 
the miscreants from these waters or not.”%* 

Along with these impassioned appeals to violence were pub- 
lished the more pacific communications of Jefferson and others to 
the Westerners advising them to remain quiet and await the result 
of negotiations then pending. They were probably more willing 
to do so when it was learned that the right of deposit and re- 
shipment was still open to those who would pay six per cent. 
of the value of the goods for the right of deposit and an addi- 
tional nine and a half per cent. for the right of re-shipment.** 
The whole thing was irritating, but trade was not entirely 
stopped; as exporters continued to advertise for “corn-fed pork,” 
“good flour,” “good whiskey,’ “country linen,” “sugar,” and 
“‘good merchantable : wheat.”’*® 

The opening of the Mississippi by the purchase of Louisi- 
ana and the admission of Ohio to the Union doubtless greatly 
accelerated immigration to the West and did much to increase 
the volume of exports; and by 1805 it was estimated that 30,000 
people a year were settling in Ohio.*® We have no statistics 
of exports from Cincinnati before 1815, but the following fig- 
ures concerning the traffic on the Ohio River may give some 
‘idea of the New Orleans trade from above the falls. From 
November 24, 1810, to January 24, 1811, 197 flat boats and 14 
keel boats descended the falls of the Ohio, carrying 18,611 bar- 
tels flour, 520 barrels pork, 2,373 barrels whiskey, 3,759 barrels 
applies, 1,085 barrels cider, 721 barrels royal cider, 43 barrels 
wine, 323 barrels peach brandy, 46 barrels cherry bounce, 17 
barrels vinegar, 143 barrels porter, 62 barrels beans, 67 barrels 
onions, 200 pounds ginseng, 200 gross bottled porter, 260 gallons 
Seneca oil, 7,526 pounds butter, 180 pounds tallow, 6,475 pounds 
lard, 6,300 pounds beef, 4,435 pounds cheese 681,000 pounds 
‘pork, 4,609 pounds bacon, 59 pounds soap, 300 pounds feathers, 





* Western Spy, March 2, 1803. ‘ 

* Western Spy, Jan. 26, 1803. ; ° 
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400 pounds hemp, 1,484 pounds thread, 154,000 pounds rope 
yarn, 20,784 pounds bale rope, 27,700 yards bagging, 4,619 
yards tow cloth, 479 coils tarred rope, 500 bushels oats, 1,700 
bushels corn, 216 bushels potatoes, 817 venison ham, 14,390 tame 
fowls, 155 horses, 286 slaves 18,000 feet cherry plank, 279}309 
feet pine plank.** It is probable that almost the entire manu- 
factured product as herein enumerated came from the Lexington 
District. That region may have furnished the greater part 
of the agricultural product, but the rapidly growing Miami 
Country doubtless furnished a large proportion of the balance. 

The development of the Miami Country and this growing 
export business soon brought about a corresponding import busi- 
ness, and very frequently both branches of commerce were car- 
ried on by the same firm. By 1805 there wera twenty-four | 
merchants and grocers doing business in Cincinnati, and in 
1809 upwards of thirty merchants were selling from $200,000 to 
$250,000 worth of imported goods.** The prosperity of the region 
and its advance in civilization is evidenced by the fact that its. 
citizens were demanding. some of the Iuxuries of life. As early 
as 1805, the merchants of this frontier metropolis were selling 
fine coatings and cassimeres, white and colored satins, silk stock- 
ings, silk and leather gloves, Irish linens, Morocco and kid 
shoes, umbrellas and parasols, and fine wines.** 

The wholesale business of Cincinnati began not later than 
1806. Dealers were then offering special inducements to coun- 
try merchants, in ordef to divert their trade from Eastern markets 
to Cincinnati. A credit of three and six months was of- 
fered, at an advance of 12} per cent. on the Philadelphia price, 
plus six cents per pound for carriage, by the dozen or package.** 
Others were offering to take at New Orleans’ market prices 
three-fourths of the amount of the purchase price in produce de- 
livered at that point, and the balance cash.** 





“ Melish; Travels in the U. S., IL, p. 153. 
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The difficulties encountered by these early merchants can 
little be appreciated by the merchants of to-day. In order to 
sell their goods they were compelled to attend not only to the 
ordinary duties of a merchant and to incur ordinary responsi- 
bilities and risks, but also they were compelled to be the produce 
merchants of the country as well. They must take the farmers’ 
produce and send or convey it to New Orleans, the only market 
for the West. It was necessary for the Western merchant to 
buy pork and pack it, to buy wheat and have it ground into flour, 
to have barrels made to hold the flour, and then to build flat- 
bottomed boats and with considerable expense and great risk, 
float it down the Ohio and the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
Having arrived at New Orleans and disposed of the cargo, the 
dangers were not over, as there was the long journey home. In 
returning there was a choice of routes. The merchant could 
either return home by land, a distance of 1,100 miles over the 
Natchez trace, 500 miles of which were through the Indian 
country, or go by sea to Philadelphia or Baltimore and thence 
home by land. The latter route was frequently chosen’ when 
the merchant wished to lay in a new stock of goods. 

One merchant of the Miami Country made fourteen such 
trips. On the first trip he had charge of five flat-boats loaded 
with produce. Thirteen trips were made on flat-boats and one 
on a barge. Eight times he traveled home by land and was 
usually about thirty days in making the journey from New Or- 
leans to Cincinnati. In the earlier period there were neither 
ferries nor bridges over any water course from near Port Gib- 
son in the present state of Mississippi to Colbert’s Ferry on the 
Tennessee. . 

A large part of the imports continued to come from Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore until, and even after, the introduction of the 
steamboat. Once or twice in the year the merchant would go 
to Philadelphia or Baltimore to buy goods. If, after selling his 
produce at New Orleans, he did not go by sea from that place, 
he would start from his home and travel on horseback, a distance 
of 600 miles, or go by keel-boat to Pittsburg and thence over 
land to one of the coast cities. When the goods were purchased 
he must engage wagons to haul them over a bad road to Pitts- 
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burg at a cost of from $6.00 to $10.00 per hundredweight; and 
citer a journey of from twenty to twenty-five days over the 
mountains, he must buy flat-boats or keel-boats and employ 
hands to take his goods to Cincinnati. The round trip from 
Cincinnati to Pittsburg usually consumed about three months.** 
This growing business soon brought about the construction of 
large warehouses near the river and storage and commission 
firms began to appear.*? 

This increasing demand for imported goods first led to at- 
tempts to avoid the high freight rates across the mount- 
ains by an improvement in the transportation of goods from 
New Orleans, and later it led to an improved highway to the 
West. This growing commerce called for something better 
than the broad Kentucky boat or New Orleans’ boat. Those 
boats did very well for transportation with the current, but they 
could not be used in bringing goods up stream. For this pur- 
pose two classes of boats were used, the keel-boat and the barge. 
The keel-boat was a long, narrow boat built on lines that adapted 
it to navigation against the swift current of the western rivers. 
The barge was built like the keel-boat but longer and broader. 
It was from 75 to 100 feet long and from 15 to 20 feet wide, 
with a capacity of from 60 to 100 tons. The crew consisted of 
from thirty to sixty men with oars. Cordeling was resorted to 
where possible, and setting poles came into play in shallow water. 
A barge generally carried two masts, but occasionally it had 
but one square sail. The introduction of sails was probably 
the greatest improvement in western navigation before the intro- 
duction of the steamboat. A small quarter deck covered a little 
cabin for the captain and afforded a stand for the steersman, 
while a small forecastle protected the sleeping berths of the crew. 
These boats made from ten to fifteen miles per day against the 
current and usually completed two trips to New Orleans each 
year.*® A traveler has left us an interesting account of the meet- 
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ing of one of these boats at Limestone in 1817. It was loaded 
with West Indian goods from New Orleans and had been nearly © 
three months on the way, the men having to pole up most of the 
distance. The safe arrival being considered a fortunate circum- 
stance, the owners and crew were manifesting their joy by firing 
salutes from a small cannon and offering libations of their favor- 
ite whiskey till a late hour.*® 

The development of the barge and the introduction of sails 
became effective about 1800 and greatly decreased the labor of 
transporting freight from New Orleans to Cincinnati. These 
improvements were important to the West, as the freight rate 
was thereby reduced from $8 and $9 per ton to $5 and $6 per 
ton, which was below the average charge for carrying freight 
across the mountains. In 1807 two Cincinnati firms, Baum & 
Perry, and Riddle, Bechtle & Co., put on lines of barges between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, which continued in commission till 
1817. From that time, 1807, most of the groceries and heavy 
freight came to Cincinnati from New Orleans instead of from 
the Atlantic seaboard.*® Nor was that all. There began a move- 
ment of products of the Mississippi Valley up the Ohio, such 
as lead from Kaskaskia, cotton from Tennessee, furs from the 
Upper Mississippi, and sugar from Louisiana.°** Thus was be- 
gun that commercial communication between the northern and 
southern parts of the Mississippi Valley that was to reach such 
proportions after the coming of the steamboat. 

There is little evidence showing the influence of the 
War of 1812 on the commercial life of the Miami Country, but 
it is probable that the demands of the northwestern army fully 
compensated for any loss of the export trade. Wheat was worth 
623 cents per bushel in October, 1812, and rose to $1.00 per 
bushel by the middle of the -following December.®? John H. 
Piatt, the principal western army contractor, had frequent ad- 
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vertisements in the Cincinnati papers for pack horses, beef, 
cattle, hogs, flour and whiskey.** 

After the War of 1812 the growing commerce of the West 
is indicated by what appears to have been a great extension of 
the flat-boat business. Under the head of Ship News, Cincin- 
nati papers published the arrival and departure of barges. The 
following are some of the typical notices of the time: 

“Arrived on the 6th inst. the barge Cincinnati from New 
Orleans. Cargo, sugar, cotton and molasses.’’** 

“Arrived June 1, the barge, Nonesuch, Captain M. Baum, 
from New Orleans. Cargo, cotton and sugar. Also, two large 
keel-boats, cargo same.”*° 

‘Arrived on Wednesday last, the barge Fox, Capt. Palmer, 
from New Orleans to Messrs. Marsh & Palmer; cargo, sugat 
cotton and coffee.’ 

On the first anniversary of St. Jackson’s Day, Liberty Heil 
published the following: 

“Sailed for New Orleans: 

Barge Nonesuch, 100 tons flour and pork. 

Barge Cincinnati, 115 tons flour and pork. 

Barge Fox, 40 tons flour and pork. 

10 to 12 flat boats, [each] carrying 300 to 400 barrels, have 
sailed from Cincinnati within two months, loaded with pork, flour, 
lard and other produce.”** 

Some idea of the extent of the flat-boat traffic may be ob- 
tained when we learn that in 1816 the steamboat Despatch passed 
2,000 flat-boats in a voyage of 25 days from Natchez to Louis- 
ville. No count was kept of any boats that passed in the night. 
Timothy Flint is authority for the statement that it was not 
uncommon to see as many as 100 boats rendezvoused at New 
Madrid on a single evening. By 1817 it was estimated that 500 
persons every summer passed down the Ohio from Cincinnati 





“Western Spy, September 12, November 15, 1812; February 20, 
1813. 
* Liberty Hall, July 10, 1815. 
* Liberty Hall, June 5, 1815. 
* Liberty Hall, April 8, 1815. 
“Liberty Hall, January 8, 1816. 
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to New Orleans as traders and boatmen and returned on foot.” 
Frequently several boats would join together and travel to New 
Orleans as a fleet. James Flint records that in 1819 he left 
Cincinnati in a boat belonging to such a fleet.°® Nor did the 
coming of the steamboat put a stop to the flat-boat trade. While 
the new method of transportation soon monopolized the up- 
river traffic, a large part of the produce of the country continued 
to be floated to New Orleans in flat-boats for many years after 
the beginning of the steamboat era. 

In 1817 this extensive flat-boat trade was carrying down 
the river for export from Cincinnati the surplus produce of 
about 100,000 people situated in what was then probably the 
richest and most productive agricultural section of the West. 
Flour, pork and whiskey were the chief articles of export. Dr. 
Drake assures us that in 1815 the city exported annually sev- 
eral thousand barrels of flour to New Orleans. Richard Fos- 
dick had given the Miami Country its first lessons in pork pack- 
ing, and droves of swine were beginning to move toward Cin- 
cinnati for slaughter and shipment down the river.°° Nor did 
the commercial basis continue to be entirely agricultural. Local 
manufacturers were beginning to contribute their share to the 
commercial development. Within the twenty-two years since 
the treaty of Greenville, Cincinnati had increased from a village 
of 500 inhabitants to a city with a population of about 7,000, 
and a large proportion of the inhabitants were engaged in manu- 
facturing. The prinicpal business of these artisans was to sup- 
ply the local demand, but there had begun a limited export of 
manufactured goods to regions farther west and south. Chief 
among these were beer, porter, cheese, soap, candles, spun yarn, 
lumber and cabinet furniture.* 


With the beginning of the steamboat era in 1817, this study | 
ends. During the period under consideration, the development 





* Birkbeck; Notes on a Journey, p. 102. 

*° James Flint; Letters in Thwaite’s Early Western Travels, IX., p. 
156. 

* Ford; Cincinnati, p. 328. 

“Drake; A Natural and Statistical View of Cincinnati in 1815, p. 
148. 
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of Cincinnati was that of the chief town of a rich and rapidly 
growing agricultural region under frontier conditions and prim- 
itive means of transportation. Throughout the entire period 
she was easily the chief town of that section, but she could be 
no more. The coming of the steamboat brought about the oppor- 
tunity to do business with the rest of the Mississippi Valley, and 
Cincinnati soon held the proud distinction of being the metropo- 
lis of the upper portion of that extensive region. In conclusion, 
let us sum up what were the resources and opportunities at the 
command of Cincinnati for the beginning of a new era. 

She occupied a favorable site on a broad circular plain 
surrounded by hills with lateral valleys situated so as to fur- 
nish outlets both north and south, and about midway between 
Pittsburg and the mouth of the Ohio. She was the metropolis 
of the richest agricultural region of the Northwest, a region, 
parts of which already had a population of nearly forty-five 
inhabitants to the square mile.**? This population was growing 
ravidly and would demand an increasing quantity of manufac- 
tures and imported goods for which it would be ready to ex- 
change a large surplus of farm products. It was a popula- 
tion that was beginning to improve the highways and build 
substantial brick and frame houses and discard the log cabins 
of an earlier day. A newer West was growing rapidly on the 
lower Ohio and on the upper Mississippi, and its inhabitants 
would find Cincinnati a convenient market in which to make 
their purchases; but already they were our competitors for the 
sale of farm products. On the lower Mississippi was a rich 
agricultural region into which they were soon to begin a great 
rush of population; and it was in this region that Cincinnati 
was soon to find her best market for her surplus flour, pork, 
and whiskey, and also for her manufactures. New Orleans was 
a convenient port from which to export the surplus which the 
South did not take; and to New Orleans our merchants went 
for a large part of their foreign goods. Raw material for 
manufacturing purposes was convenient and transportation was 
chers. In addition to these advantages, Cincinnati was an 


“McMaster; History of the People of the United States, IV., p. 
523. 
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established community in the possession of a small amount of 
capital, her commercial life was well organized, and artisans of 
various trades composed a large proportion of her population. 
Her growth had been phenomenal throughout the flat-boat 
period, and with such an array of conditions favorable to com- 
mercial life, it is not strange that she was able to surpass all 
competitors during the steamboat era. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ANNE SARGENT BAILEY. 


MRS. JAMES R, HOPLEY. 


The quality of bravery is capable of varied definitions. Tle 
brave endurance of outward conditions, not subject to improve- 
ment, or of pain, not subject to amelioration; the brave advance 
into the decreptitude of years without loss of vital interests or 
active optimism; the bravery of 
those pronounced incurable and 
who know themselves likely to die 
violent, painful or loathsome 
deaths; the fortitude .of others, 
who await terrible physical ordeals 
or calmly face living problems 
worse than death,—these are al! 
familiar examples. Hourly we are 

ANNE SARGENT BAILEY. made aware of the sublimity of 

souls close about us and learn that 

it is in pain the strong chain is forged, whereby we are united, 

alike, to God and to our fellows. Below, the links are called 

sympathy, helpfulness, altruism, and, drawing us upward, be- 
come aspiration, alikeness, and divine coexistence. 

But in contradistinction, bravery is seen in another and dif- 
ferent set of manifestations, unpremeditated, active, of one’s 
own volition, choice and seeking. This is shown by the mere 
bystander who throws himself before a train, or into the sea, to 
‘ save a child, a woman, a youth whom he has never before seen; 
again, in the thousand instances of soldierly daring; the storm- 
ing of Missionary Ridge, in the example of Von Winkleried, of 
Hobson and his companions, of Custer or the ancient Aztec 
warriors. 

To analyze the promptings of the spirit within us, which 
makes us endure, or which makes us dare, is the province of the 
psychologist and it is a province, the laws of which are not likely 
to be reduced to a science. When these two forms, elective 
(340) 
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courage, and enduring bravery are found to exist side by side 
and so to continue through years and innumerable tests, the 
character thus endowed is called heroic. The tremendous value- 
of such lives is hard to estimate. They seem to take the world 
by the ears and set it forward, sometimes a decade, sometimes a 
cycle. They precipitate events and clear the path of obstacles 
when the events loom before us. The timid, the garrulous, the 
army of objectors, big and little, are swept from the path as 
the hurrican sweeps the huts of the natives in tropic islands. 
Such a force was Luther discovering that man is saved by faith. 

Faith is the saving power here as well as hereafter. With- 
out it, no great work may be done and faith in himself has made- 
many a man a militant figure. 





ANNE BAILEY’S CABIN. 


Up from the valleys of their humiliation, forth from the 
fields of their heroism, down from the mountains of suffering, 
the heroic dead glorify the horizon of our imagination and I 
would see a figure blazoned. there more clearly with that of 
Jean d’ Arc or Boadica; Isabella or Daronardla; Theodosia or 
Martin Luther; it is that of Anne Bailey!’ With faith in God 
and faith in the god-like in themselves, how they all pushed the 
world forward! 

Voice, pen, sword, brigade or squadron, the commander- 
in-chief must be faith. Such men and women inspire fear, a 
wholesome fear, as well as the desire of emulation and they 
inspire a love and an admiration it is good to feel. Such a 
character manifested itself in the person of Anne Sargent Bailey 
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who was born in Liverpool, England, in 1700, and was named 
for Queen Anne, whose coronation, she, with her parents, wit- 
nessed in 1705. 

When the hazardous undertakings of this woman are re- 
viewed; when, with these, are found the usual domestic qualities, 
unsullied virtue, the inheritance of a good name, correct moral 
standards and the fact that these conditions were present for 
more than a century, it is strange that the name and fame of 
this old heroine are not widely known. 

Perhaps, upon a cherished shelf, in the room of the child 
you were, there reposed a blue volume called “Women of 
Worth.” In the education of some of us, it followed immedi- 
ately after dolls. It was probably not the biggest selling book 
of the year. It bore a London imprint and was not a bargain 
counter book, nor, as Dorothy Wordsworth wrote to Coleridge, 
“bought from a haberdasher, but a beautiful book, one to caress, 
—peculiar, distinctive, individual; written by an author with a 
tender whim, all right out of his heart.” In it one reads of 
“The Illustrious Matron, The Teacher of the Wilds, The Noble 
Dame, The True Wife, The Worthy Daughter, The Worker of 
Charity, The Devoted Patriot, The Estimable Governess, The 
Sculptor’s Assistant, The Friend. of Columbus, The Pastor’s 
Helpmate and The Christian Heroine.” Now the reader I knew 
best, thrilled and chilled and glowed and wept over these great 
souls, yet none of them seem to rise to a more heroic plane 
than this woman of our own wilderness. 

Seized, while on her way from school, and carried off with 
the cherished books under her arm, she was brought to America, 
and, at nineteen, sold in Virginia to defray her kidnappers ex- 
penses. 

Gen. Lewis Newsom, an early resident of Gallipolis where 
Mrs. Bailey’s last days were lived, seems to doubt the authen- 
ticity of this, and says her station was simply that of one sold 
out to service on account of poverty and indicates that she 
emigrated of her own free will. This mistake is due to the 
fact, perhaps, that Gen. Newsom had no acquaintance with Anne 
Sargent Bailey till she was nearing the close of her life. He 
does not seem to have known that she was finally located by her 
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parents, after a long search, and demonstrated her love for 
America by choosing this, rather than England, for her home, 
so that the Sargents returned without her. 

Mr. William P. Buell writing in 1885, makes no mention of 
her under the name employed by Gen. Newsom. She became 
the wife of John Trotter of Virginia, then of course, an English 
colony belonging to Great Britain. They had one son, who was 
named William, to whom she was deeply attached, as was Sarah 
to Isaac, for he was born in her old age. 

At the bloody battle of Pt. Pleasant, her husband, with his 
Colonel, was killed by the Indians, and from that hour she 
became devoted ardently to the interest of her country, and the 
avenging of her husband’s death. 

“Vengeance is mine, I will repay”, saith the Lord. But 
how many men owe their defeat and how many causes owe 
much of their success to the tremendous force, the invincible 
will to repay in some adequate measure of pain or frustrated 
ambitions, the evil done to those dear to us. Christian ethics, 
this clearly is not, but God, by whom we are enjoined to honor 
our parents, can hardly look with pleasure on the child who 
presses the hand of his father’s unjust enemy or fawns upon 
the creature who has broken the heart of some one near and 
dear, upon the wheel of disloyal friendship. 

As for some of us, such creatures, either have no part, do 
not exist in our world of genuine and eternal things, or they 
exist for us to loathe, to disain and to humiliate. Shakepeare’s 
imagination never conceived a situation more revolting to the 
normal mind than the espousal of Hamlet’s mother to her hus- 
band’s murderer. 

Not so with this woman of our wilderness. The murderers 
of the husband of her youth, were to be hunted, harried, exter- 
minated if possible. And avenging his death she furthered the 
cause of freedom, made way for liberty, life, and good order, in 
the new world. For this became her passion and her services 
to the settlers as scout, soldier, provisioner of forts and as 
teacher of their children, were hooks of steel, by which, her 
devotion having been tried, they bound her to themselves and 
themselves to her. 
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Anne Sargent was of good family and her people in Eng- 
land, people of comfortable fortune. She was intensely fond of 
books and on coming to Ohio in 1818, taught a school near 
Gallipolis, though she was then past the century mark in years. 
She enforced her discipline, and, as many of her pupils have 
since testified to the soundness of her learning and the ad- 
vantages secured through her instruction, it can not be gain- 
said, that for mental and physical vigor, she is one of the most 
remarkable women of any age. Her eventful career has been 
linked with that of the soldier, whom, after many years of widow- 
hood she married John Bailey, of Virginia. Mrs. Bailey, was 
not tall, was very sturdy in figure and of necessity adopted 
the dress of the pioneer soldier of the border. Her face was 
bronzed by exposure and marked with the conflicts of her soul 
and the sorrows which had robbed her of even the little ease a 
pioneer settler’s wife might enjoy. She hunted and fought like 
any soldier of her time and enjoyed hazardous journeys in con- 
veyance of information to commandants of scattered forts in the 
Kanawha valley. 

Her husband had been assigned to duty with the garrison 
at Fort Clendennin, the site of the present city of Charlestown, 
West Virginia. From there she was to accomplish the most 
hazardous of her many journeys, and there she was to render 
the most signal, tiie most heroic service of her career, the most 
heroic possibly, of that of any woman in any time. Mrs. 
Bailey had become an expert with the rifle and her prowess as 
messenger, scout and spy were so celebrated that she had been 
called the Semiramis of America. Her aim was absolutely un- 
erring, and, as she rode upon her splendid black horse, Liverpool, 
— the gift of the soldiers of the fort, and named for her English 
birthplace — she was an object alike of fear, veneration and love. 
She had not the soft, timid ways of a protected life, and would 
have offended us doubtless, by her striking characteristics and 
untrammeled ways of speech and conduct. But the virtues of 
the pioneer, the fire of patriotism, the love of all that is true and 
brave shone from her bold eyes and glorified her in the field of 
her operations. 

The latter lay in that stretch of valley at Pt. Pleasant to the 
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long distant settlements of the James and Potomac in Virginia. 
Sir Galahad upon his white charger adventuring forth in search 
of the Holy Grail does not lay stronger hold upon the imagina- 
tion than does this lone woman upon her black horse riding in 
sunshine and darkness, in frozen bleakness or dewy spring 
dawns, through rugged canyons and beautiful valleys, over lofty 
mountains and densely wooded hills in the holy cause of free- 
dem. Such is the instinctive prejudice of sex however, such the 
marvelous glamor of time, that this woman unsung and almost 
unknown, holds with difficulty, our interest for the moment only, 
in comparison with Tennyson’s well sung, remote man-hero 
turther weighted with youth, beauty and magnificently set forth 
in the paintings by Abby. A grateful people may yet show its 
appreciation, and the memory of Anne Bailey may be perpetuated 
in some other enduring form, if not in literature or song. Among 
hundreds of instances of her daring these are selected as illus- 
trative of what has been said. Upon one of these long jour- 
neys from Pt. Pleasant to Charlestown, a band of Indians dis- 
covered her and raising the war whoop, came in hot pursuit. 
In order to escape, she dismounted and crept into a great hollow 
sycamore log. The Indians coming up, sat down to rest, upon 
the log in which she was.concealed; soon others secured her 
horse and finally led him away. After their departure, she left 
her hiding place and taking up the trail, followed it till late at 
night when she came upon the party fast asleep. With incredible 
daiing, she crept forward, untied her horse, mounted him and 
escaped, reaching the fort in safety. The tale that the Indian 
lays gentle hands only on the squaw, or that she was unharmed 
because they believed her demented, does not appeal with any 
convincing power to the intelligence of the reader to-day. No 
one insane could invariably proceed with the calm intrepid 
and always successful plans this great woman carried out nor 
could she have failed to be the victim of the Indians’ vengeance ‘n 
wigwam or before the council fires had she fallen into his hands. 
It was necessary when encamped, to walk back some distance 
on the trail to escape the vigilance of the savages, so that she 
was compelled alwayg to let her horse go free, thus nightly cut- 
ting herself off from. means of escape should she be surprised 
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and surrounded. The exploit which is not paralleled any- 
where in our history and which exhibits the high and sustained 
character of Mrs. Bailey’s heroism, occurred when the garrison 
under Captain Clendennin was notified by a runner sent from 
Captain Arbuckle at Pt. Pleasant, that a great attack upon him 
was being planned by the Indians. They had a large force and 
would be upon the fort within a few days.. Settlers were imme- 
diately summoned and with their women and children came into 
the fort. At this juncture Clendennin found that the supply of 
ammunition was not only low but was nearly exhausted. About 
one hundred and fifty miles lay between Charlestown and Lewis- 
burg where the ammunition might be had, (Pt. Pleasant). 
The country was’ the hunting ground of the savages and not a 
settler’s house dotted the entire distance. Volunteers were called 
for. Who will be the man to immortalize his name by undertak- 
ing the journey? Only one can be spared. He must go forth 
alone. Not one of the brave men who listen, though each is a 
man of daring and fortitude, is willing to face the hideous perils 
and almost certain death by torture, wild beasts or starvation. In 
this crisis a woman steps forward. She is short, unprepossessing 
in her stout boots and skirt, short, flowing locks and man’s coat. 
She speaks briefly, “I will go.” This woman would, alone, climb 
the mountains, swim the rivers, meet the perils hideous to the 
minds of men, tenfold more hideous to the mind and person of a 
woman. Her trail would be followed for hours by wolves 
waiting to attack her horse; when encamped, and night -had 
set in, she would be compelled to make fires to keep at bay the 
creatures of the wild. To protect herself, should she dare to 
slumber, she must construct a bed by driving into the ground 
forked posts, adjust upon them rails and slats, cut boughs and 
lay herself thereon, to escape the deadly rattle snake and copper 
head. To rest her aching body, she must sleep amidst the buzz- 
ing of innumerable troublesome insects, the howling of wolves, 
and the screaming of panthers. At the very earliest break of 
dawn she must replace her load upon the back of the faithful 
horse, if he lived through the journey and go forth to meet 
the still greater perils of day. Her resolve was instantaneous, 
but made with entire knowledge of what was to be encountered. 
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The commandant yielded and accepted the heroic service. His- 
tory has preserved sufficient records of the journey to enable- 
us to trace it on the map. Doing so, we marvel at the sublime 
daring of this woman, the terrific force of hatred, the majestic 
power of loyalty and love. Mrs. Bailey made the 300 mile 
journey. The fort could not have been saved except for the 
timely arrival of the ammunition which she brought, thus achiev- 
ing a feat unparalleled even among the many instances of hero- 
ism in the history of that period. 

Near the close of her eventful life she came to her son’s 
home at Gallipolis. Having so loved the wild and free life of 
the frontier, even this son could not tempt her to live under his 
roof, but her independent mind craved her own roof-tree. In 
her own log house therefore, she held court. Rough and 
strong, the fiber of both mind and body never lost its resiliency. 
The people fairly idolized her. She was loaded with gifts of 
every sort and treated with the greatest respect and kindness. 
She was never’ ill. She only ceased to breathe. Having heard 
a great voice saying, “Come up higher,” her soul answered swiftly 
and silently. She was said to have been 125 years old. 

Her services to her country, to the cause of freedom, and 
the inspiration of her brave deeds should be ample reason for the: 
raising of some fitting memorial to her name. Instead of this,. 
only the delvers in old records, only the curious seeker after 
the unusual, finds her name, and the place of her burial is on a 
lonely hill, near the site of her son’s home, “in the solitude of 
the woods, unmarked by a headstone.” 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 

























‘TOURS INTO KENTUCKY AND THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY. 





Three Journals by the Rev. James Smith of Powhatan County, Va., 
1783-1795 - 1797. 





SKETCH OF REV. JAMES SMITH 
BY JOSIAH MORROW, LEBANON, OHIO. 


The writer of the following journals was born in Powhatan 
‘county, Virginia, September 17, 1757, and died near Columbia, 
in the Northwest Territory, July 28, 1800. He resided in his 
native county nearly all his life, his removal to the north side of 
the Ohio having been made less than two years before his death. 

His paternal ancestors, it is believed, came from England. 
The first of them of whom we have any account was his grand- 
father, George Smith, of whom there is a tradition that, when a 
youth, he moved from the eastern coast lands of the colony of 
Virginia to the valley of the James river, taking with him only 
his buffalo robe, gun and tomahawk. He was a hunter, but he 
became a man of wealth and left to his son, Thomas, a large 
landed estate, situated in Powhatan and Chesterfield counties, 
a mile or two from the James river, and about twenty miles above 
Richmond. , 

Thomas Smith was also a wealthy man and was able to leave 
‘to each of his six children a good farm and a number of slaves. 
He was three times married and by each marriage had one son 
and one daughter. His third wife was Mrs. Margaret Guerrant, 
-of Huguenot descent; her maiden name was Trabue, and she 
was the mother of James. Strangely as it seems to us, the two 
elder sons were each christened George, and each had for his 
middle name the maiden name of his mother. The eldest was 
‘George Rapin (or Rapeen); the second, George Stovall. The 
eldest, however, was familiarly known at home as Mill-pond 
‘George, from the mill-pond near his birth place. In his first 
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journey into Kentucky, James Smith was accompanied by his 
half-brother, George R. and they visited their half-brother, 
George S. who had removed to Jessamine county, Ky., about 
1780. In his ja:rnals James designates each half-brother simply 
as ‘Bro. George.” George R., as well as James, kept a journal of 
his travels in the western country, but it was unfortunately de- 
stroyed in the burning of the home of his son, Gen. George R. 
Smith, founder of Sedalia, Mo. 

The family of Thomas Smith were deeply religious and 
the three sons all became preachers. The father had belonged 
to the Church of England, but when the Baptists first preached 
in the neighh hood of their home, the two elder sons were con- 
verted to that faith and became Baptist exhorters and preachers. 
Later, when James was about ten years old, Methodism was first 
promulgated in Virginia and the Smith family (except the two 
Baptist sons) were among the first fruits of the Wesleyan re- 
formation in Virginia. The father passed out of the established 
church and became one of the people called Methodists, and the 
confetence of 1780 was held at his house. 

James Smith became a preacher of “The Republican Metho- 
dist Church,” organized in 1792 by James O'Kelly, after his 
unsuccessful attempt to limit the power of the bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Republican Methodists num- 
bered several thousand in Virginia and North Carolina, but they 
were absorbed into other movements, especially into that called 
“Christians.” James Smith seems never to have been a preacher 
in the M. E. Church, but it is believéd by h’= descendants that in 
his later years he contemplated uniting wit the larger body of 
Methodists and that this was’not done on account of his early 
death. His journal shows that in his last years he was intimately 
associated and maintained the most friendly relations with the 
pioneer preachers of the M. E. Church on both sides of the Ohio. 
Unlike most of the early Methodist preachers who were poor, 
he was a man of means, and had the care of a large plantation 
and of negro servants, but he continued until the last to preach 
the gospel whenever the opportunity was presented, whether in a 
church, by the wayside in his journeys, or at the cabin of the 
‘settler. 
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The reader of the journals of this Christian man will notice 
that he had no scruples against traveling on Sunday. Usually he 
pursued his journey on Sunday as on other days. He would 
preach on Sunday when he had the opportunity and continue 
his journey after the sermon. On Sunday morning he em- 
barked on the Kanawha and the same day left the boat with a 
guide and visited the great curiosity of the burning springs, 
where he flashed gunpowder to ignite the escaping gas. His 
views on the proper observance of Sunday were probably im- 
bibed in early life when his parents were members of the Epis- 
copal church. 

Though he inherited slaves and was himself a slave holder 
his soul was deeply stirred by the injustice and cruelties which 
he deemed inseparable from the institution of slavery. He pro- 
nounced slavery “the present disgrace and the future scourge 
of America.” In all the writings of American abolitionists of “I 
the period preceding the civil war there is to be found no ex- 
pression of deeper detestation of negro slavery than in the 
journal of this Virginia slave holder. His abhorrence of the 
institution is fully expressed in his reflections on crossing the 
Ohio at the new town of Cincinnati and landing in a territory 
forever dedicated to freedom, written on Sunday, November 15, 
1795, six years before the birth of Garrison’ and forty vears 
before Birney began to print The Philanthropist at Cincinnati. 
He freed his slaves before leaving Virginia. His half-brother 
who was his companion on two of his tours also espoused the 
anti-slavery cause in Kentucky and freed the greater portion 
of his slaves, numbering about forty, before his death in 1820. 

After his second tour north of the Ohio he determined to. 
remove to that country and he purchased of a neighbor a tract 
in the Virginia Military District lying on the east side of the 
Little Miami and at the mouth of Caesar’s creek in what is now 
Warren county. The tract was surveyed to contain 1,666% acres A 
but was found to contain 2,000. He then bade a final adiew 
to the home of his ancestors and started with his family for the 
land of freedom. He was accompanied by his brother-in-law, 
Philip Gatch, and his family. ‘Gatch, who was also a Methodist 
preacher and a strong opponent of slavery, became a member 
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of the first constitutional convention of Ohio and an associate 
judge of Clermont county. He, as well as Smith, emancipated his 
slaves before leaving Virginia. Two of Smith’s former slaves 
accompanied him to Ohio, one of whom, “Uncle Ned,” became 
the owner of a farm of 200 acres in Warren county on which he 
lived to a good old age. 

The emigrants started for the west about September 26, 
1798 and the journey was by the Kanawha route. To reach the 
Kanawha wagons were used, the women and younger children 
riding in what was called the “stage wagon.” When the top 
of a mountain was reached a large sapling was cut and at- 
tached to the wagon, and dragging behind, it operated as a 
break in the descent. Ned, the freed negro, was the driver of 
one of the wagons. ; 

The Kanawha was reached near Gauley mountain and the 
emigrants embarked in flat boats. On reaching the Ohio at 
Point Pleasant four of the men left the boats and taking the 
horses came down the Ohio by land. The boats were delayed by 
low water and did not reach Columbia until November 7, the 
journey from Powhatan county o¢cuping six weeks. 

The land on the Little Miami Mr. Smith had purchased was 
an uncleared wilderness and he took up his temporary abode on 
a farm not far from Columbia. He did not live to see his family 
established on the land he had purchased for a home. He died of 
a fever in the summer of 1800 before he had reached the age 
of 43. He was about six feet in height and of slender build. 
No portrait of him is in existence. 

In 1779 before he was quite twenty-two James Smith mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Porter, who was then but little past sixteen. 
To them were born nine children, who, named in the order of 
their birth, were: Sarah (Mrs. Ichabod B. Halsey), Thomas, 
John W., Elizabeth (Mrs. Burwell Goode), Magdalene 
(Mrs. Robert Sale), Martha (Mrs. William O’Neall), Judith 
(Mrs. Hiram Browne), Cynthia (died unmarried), and George J. 
The last named was the only child born on the north side of the 
Ohio. He became a distinguished lawyer at Lebanon, was 
speaker of the Ohio Senate and for seventeen years judge of 
the court of common pleas. 
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The widow and children of James Smith resided on the land 
at the mouth of Caesar’s creek and several of the children and 
their descendants have had their homes in Warren county. Among 
the grandsons, of James Smith were Hon. John Quincy Smith, 
of Clinton county; Judge James M. Smith of Lebanon; Judge 
James S. Halsey and Judge James S. Goode, of Springfield; 
J. Kelley O’Neall, of Lebanon, and Ignatius Brown, of Indianap- 
olis. 

James Smith kept journals on his western tours in which he 
wrote down from day to day incidents of travel, descriptions of 
the country and of curiosities, and at times his reflections. The 
three original manuscripts have been kept together and care- 
fully preserved by his descendants and they furnish evidence 
that the traveler was not only a close observer but a good pen- 
nan. Two or three copies of the journals have been taken, 
one of which was carefully made in the law office of his grand- 
sons, J. M. and J. E. Smith at Lebanon in 1877, when only a few 
words of the originals had become illegible. The first publica- 
tion of the journals is now made from this copy. While collect- 
ing materials for “The Winning of the West,’ Theodore Roose- 
velt found a manuscript copy of the journals in Col. Durrett’s 
famous historical library of Louisville, “the most complete in the 
world on all subjects connected with Kentucky history,” and 
in footnotes to his valuable historical work, Mr. Roosevelt makes 
several references to these manuscripts and also mentions them 
in his preface. 

I. 


JOURNEY FROM POWHATAN COUNTY, VIRGINIA, TO KENTUCKY — 
1783. 


[The year in which this journey was made is not known with 
certainty. The traveler, while carefully recording the day of 
the week and of the month each day of his journey, neglected 
to put down the year in any place. The copy of the journal in 
the possession of the Smith family at Lebanon, which was made 
under the direction of the late Judge James M. Smith, has “About 
1785” written in an upper corner of the first page. On the last 
page of the original manuscript of this journal there is written 
in the handwriting of the traveler, “J. Smith, April 1786, Pow- 
hatan, Virginia”; this is. believed to give the time when the 
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traveler wrote out a fair copy of his journal from the original 
notes. As the journey had been commenced on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober Ist and concluded, December 21st, it was assumed that it 
was probably made the preceding year, that is, 1785. While hav- 
ing a transcript made for the Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society I found that the days of the week set opposite the days 
of the month are not those of 1785, but are those of the years 
1783, 1788 and 1794. As the tour seems almost certainly to have 
been made previous to 1786, I have given 1783 as the year of the 
journey, and this date has the approval of Mr. John E. Smith, 
of Lebanon. James Smith in 1783 was twenty-six years old.]— 
J. M. 


Having long had the desire to see that famed western country, to wit 
Kentucky, and conscious to myself that I should never rest well satisfied 
till I did see it, occasioned me to fix a determination if God should spare 
me to travel to that far distant territory, fully to satisfy my restless 
curiosity and also to enable me the more effectually to determine con- 
cerning my future proceedings. — The time having at length arrived when 
we had appointed to start (Bro. George and myself) I accordingly fixed 
and left home about 3 o'clock in the afternoon on Wednesday the Ist 
day of October. I came to Bro. George’s that night in order to start from 
there in the morning. 

Thursday 2nd. Bro. George and myself set out about 11 o’clock; we 
rode on slowly and reached Bro. Peter Guerrant’s about 10 at night. 

Fri. 3rd. We started about 12 from Bro. ‘Peter Guerrant’s and 
arrived at Bro. R Moseley’s about sunset. 

Sat. 4th. We lay by, and Bro. George having an appointment, 
preached accordingly to a small tho well behaved congregation. After 
meeting we fixed such of our things as were out of order that nothing 
might prevent our early starting in the morning. 

Sun. 5th. We started from Robert Moseley’s and came to Main- 
yard’s church; here also Bro. George had appointed to preach, which 
he did, but the auditory (tho small) behaved extremely bad so that the 
preaching seemed to have but little effect.— After preaching we rode on 
for 8 miles to Wm. Bradley’s in the upper end of Buckingham, who 
insisted on Bro. George’s preaching again in the evening which he 
complied with. I was surprized to see so many people collect with 30 
short notice, the greater part of whom seemed to possess the inestimable 
treasure of God’s love, tho as to the riches of this world their part 
appeared to be very small. 

Mon. 6th. We set out about 8 o’clock; here we were avertaken by 
John Moss so that we were now (including Manuel) four in number. 
We reached Mr. Stovall’s about 12 where we got some refreshment 
both for ourselves and horses and afterwards rode on to Stephen 
Sorrow’s. 


Vol. XVI.—23. 
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THE PEAKS AT NEW LONDON. 


Tues. 7th. We started from Stephen Sorrow’s pretty early and about 
10 o’clock passed thro New London. This town’s situation is high, from 
hence a most beautiful view of those remarkable mountains called the 
Peaks presents itself to the curious beholder; from hence also the cloud- 
capped summits of the lofty ridge extending itself in a continued chain 
from south to north renders the curiosity still more agreeable and delight- 
ful. We pushed on and took up camp in the woods near the head of 
them. About 10 o'clock at night it began to rain and continued raining 
all night attended with dreadful hard wind which occasioned us a very 
disagreeable night’s lodging. 

Wed. 8th. The wind ceased a little in the morning and we set for- 
ward. But before we had rode far the dreadfullest storm came on that 
I ever rode thro in my life; the amazing quantity of trees that were 
continually falling around us rendered our riding extremely dangerous. 
We were at length constrained to call at a house where we tarried till 
the wind ceased when we then again set forward, but we had not gone 
far before the wind arose again which was the occasion of our having 
a very unpleasant ride. But at length we safely arrived at a house on 
Glade creek where we stayed the night. 


THE BIG LICK — A BOILING SPRING. 


Thurs. 9th. The wind having ceased, the weather became clear and 
calm when we again started from our lodgings and soon after passed 
the Big Lick (so called). Tho its present situation appears to have more 
resemblance of a pond than a Lick being fed by the brackish waters - 
causing it to be a continual pond both summer and winter which IT 
suppose was the cause of so great a resort of cattle in former times. 
For, if a person may be allowed to judge from the appearance of this 
place, he must allow that many thousand ton of earth have been carried 
from hence by wild creatures before the settlement of the country, it 
being considerable lower than the common surface of the earth and the 
water in many parts of a considerable depth. Its extent I suppose is 
above a quarter of a mile in length and half that distance in width. 
It is fabled of this place that it had the property of infecting those 
that are much about it with the ague, for which cause strangers are 
not desirous of making any tarry (or as little as possible) about the 
place. 

We rode on about 15 miles forward and another curiosity presented 
itself to our view. In the low grounds near the head of the Roanoak 
river we came to a large creek to appearance (tho nothing but a spring 
' branch) in riding up which about 300 yards we came to the head, 
which is no other than a perfect boiling spring arising out of a flat 
part of the earth, and as clear as crystal (it being of the limestone 
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kind) which I fully believe affords water more than sufficient for a 
large merchant mill. We rode on about 3 miles farther and took up 
camp in the woods near the head of Roanoak. 

Fri. 10th. We started early and soon came to the spring head of 
Roanoak river. We then ascended the Allegenia mountain and after 
passing this huge chain of inaccessible mountains bid adieu to all the 
eastern waters. We rode on thro a barren and broken country and 
arrived at New River in the afternoon. This river is about 300 yards 
Over, as we were informed, and is exceeding furious and rapid; there 
is at this crossing both a ferry and ford, but the water being fuller 
than usual rendered it very deep fording, however we being unacquainted 
with the depth of the water put in to ford it, but the water being both 
very deep and strong we were apprehensive we had not hit the ford 
and so turned about and went in at another place, but to no better: 
purpose for the water was nearly up to the saddle skirts the greater 
part of the way. But we pushed forward and happily reached the 
western shore thinking ourselves well off with only wet legs and feet. 
We rode about 3-miles forward and took up at Coles Tavern. 

Sat. llth. We rode about 35 miles and took up in the evening at 
Thompson’s Tavern. 

Sun. 12th. We rode thro the upper end of both Montgomery and 
Washington counties and in traveling down Holstein passed thro some 
tolerable good land. We took up in the evening at a Mr. Fendley’s, 
who used us extremely well. 


DANGER FROM INDIANS. 


Mon. 13th. Mr. Fendley having just returned from Kentucky, gave 

us the following information. That some Indian traders at the Chickey- 
mogey nation had sent express to Col. Martin, superintendent of Indian 
affairs, residing at the long islands on Holstein informing him that a 
body of Indians in number about 150 had started from the nation, and 
it was conjectured that their destination was either for the Kentucky 
road or the Cumberland settlement. That the like information had 
been despatched to Col. Ben Logan at Kentucky. In consequence of 
which Col. Logan had ordered a body of 150 men to guard the road 
as far as Cumberland mountain. Mr. Fendley informed us further 
that a considerable number of horses had been stolen on the Kentucky 
road and that one company just before the one he came with had lost 
and several other companies had lost horses likewise. 
On receiving the above information we judged it advisable to. collect 
. as large a company as we could and accordingly appointed the Thursday 
following to rendezvous at the Block-house; by which time we judged 
a considerable body would be collected together. We then started from 
Mr. Findley’s and took! up at Tho. Caldwell’s about a mile beyond 
Washington Court-House. 
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Tues. 14th. We started late, traveling slow and took up the night 
with Messrs. Fowler and Bray where they had lay encamped about 3 
weeks waiting for the rest of their company. 

Wed. 15th. We lay by all day in order to rest our horses and 
provide ourselves with necessaries to carry us thro the wilderness and 
accordingly got about 30 lb. of flour, 1-2 bushel corn-meal, 3 bushels 
of oats, and having provided ourselves thus determined to start early 
in the morning for the Block-house. 

Thurs. 16th. We started pretty early and arrived at the Block-house 
about 1 or 2 o'clock, but we found ourselves altogether disappointed 
as to finding company for not a man was there traveling to Kentucky, 
neither could we hear of any that were before. However we pushed 
forward and in the evening overtook Mr. S. Taylor with whom we 
encamped about 4 miles above Mockerson Gap. 


CLEAR WATERS OF THE CLINCH — POWELL’S MOUNTAIN. 


Fri. 17th. Thro neglect having omitted stretching our tent and 
having made our fire in an open place, when we arose in the morning 
our bed covering was as wet with the dew as if a smal! shower of rain 
had fallen on it. My head seemed much clogged up but as yet I felt 
no other bad effect. We fixed off towards Clinch and rode up the same 
about 2 miles. The water of this river is the clearest that I ever saw; 
in riding along up the river we could with perfect plainness see fish 
which I suppose were several feet under water, and the obttom, which 
I suppose was 8 or 10 feet deep, was plain to be seen. We traveled on 
in an exceeding bad road and about. 1 o’clock we made a stop to let 
our horses feed. I then turned out a hunting and ascended a very 
high mountain which fatigued me very much. On my return I was 
immediately taken unwell with a fever which increased all the afternoon. 
Nevertheless I pursued my journey and about the middle of the afternoon 
crossed Powell’s mountain which is the worst both for length and steep- 
ness that we have hitherto passed. After passing this 6 or 7 miles we 
were again obstructed in oyr passage by another lesser mountain. Tho 
exceeding steep and rocky we without much difficulty ascended. But 
the descent being much steeper than the ascent and likewise much 
rockier, night having overtaken us and it being very dark, we were in the 
utmost danger of being dashed to pieces. But at length [made] a very 
dangerous and disagreeable passage in safety. We arrived at the foot 
of the mountain where we. encamped. We had not been long lay down 
before it began to rain and continued raining the greater part of the 
night. 

Sat. 18th. was a close, foggy, drizzley morning; however we started 
and in a little time arrived at the Valley Station; we there made a halt 
hoping the weather would break; here we also refreshed ourselves and 
horses, but seeing no likelyhood of the weather breaking we again set 
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forward in order to overtake the company before. We had not been. 
long set out before it set in raining very hard which continued the 
greater part of the day. Nevertheless we pushed on and overtook the 
company about an hour by sun at night. But riding thro the rain threw 
me again into a fever with which I was very sick all night. 


SICK IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Sun. 19th. was still cloudy and raw, and I was also still very unwell 
after one of the most disagreeable night’s lodging that I ever had ina 
my life, for the ground being wet, all our bedding wet, the wind all 
night blowing exceeding hard and either rain or snow frequently beating. 
in upon us was the cause of my being seized with a shivering ague, which 
continued till the middle of the day. I then laid down on the ground and 
covered myself thick with clothes (the company having stopped to 
feed their horses). But a severe fever coming on caused me to throw 
off the clothes, but the fever still rising soon rendered it difficult for 
me either to go or stand upon my feet. The time was now come when 
I was to see trouble, for being taken so violent I had little expectation 
of ever surviving it, even were I at home where I might lie at ease upon 
my bed with proper attendance. But here I was in a wild uninhabited part 
of the world having nearly 150 miles to travel without any proper nourish- 
ment, under an absolute necessity of traveling and without so much as 
an acquaintance except my brother and 2 or 3 others (whom I but 
barely knew by sight) from whom I could reasonably expect anything 
of consequence in my situation. Under these circumstances I was ut 
an entire loss what to do, whether it would be best either to go back 
or forward; my brother’s advice was that I should return to the valley 
with Manuel and stay there till an alteration either for the better or 
worse, which notwithstanding the distressing thought of being in a 
distant country from home among a people of bad character and entirely 
destitute of friend or acquaintance, I agreed to and was preparing to 
return when I was persuaded by several of the comipany to try to go 
forward, they promising me their friendly assistance on the way. On- 
these conditions I again determined to go forward as far as I could; 
one of the company having sent me his beast which went very well, we 
again set forward with a determination if possible to reach Parker’s Spring 
it being 12 miles; but of all the rides that I ever had this was the worst. 
I seemed to be in a kind of insensibility and blindness. By which means. 
the way seemed to be exceeding long and tedious, but at length we arrived 
at the place appointed and took up camp. 


CUMBERLAND GAP. 


Mon. 20th. Soon after we left our encampment we came in sight- 
of Cumberland Gap and about an hour after passed thro the same. 
This is a very noted place on account of the great number of people- 
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who have here unfortunately fallen a prey to savage cruelty or barbarity. 
The mountain in the gap is neither very steep nor high, but the almost 
inaccessible cliffs on either side the road render it a place peculiar 
for doing mischief. However we passed it without molestation, or seeing 
any sign of Indians, except one mockerson track. We had not passed 
‘the gap far before I was again taken with an exceeding hard ague, 
which on its going off was succeeded by as hard a fever, nevertheless 
I was obliged to travel, and with extreme weakness and fatigue reached 
the appointed encampment about 66 miles beyond Cumberland Ford. 

Tues. 21st. We rode thro a barren and exceeding badly watered 
country; about 10 o’clock my ague again came on and it was with 
great difficulty that I sat upon my beast. But I still was able to keep 
on with the company tho many times thinking I should not be able to 
proceed. This day we pushed hard, traveled late and took up camp 
near Raccoon Spring. : 

Wed. 22nd. The weather having changed from fine, fair and warm 
to cloudy, rainy and raw, rendered it disagreeable traveling and my 
ague at the usual time of day coming on weakened me very fast, but 
I still made out to travel. We took up in the evening at Rock Castle.” 

Thurs. 23rd. We fixed off, traveled hard and in the evening after 
a fatiguing journey accompanied with distress and disappointment we 
arrived at Englishe’s Station, the first in the Kentucky settlement. 

Fri. 24th. After getting breakfast at Englishe’s we started for Bro. 
George’s but before we arrived there I was seized with my ague again. 
We then called at Capt. Kincaid’s where we tarried till toward the 
evening. We then set forward again and arrived at Bro. George’s about 
sunset or a little after. We had the satisfaction of finding him and all 
his family in health and enjoying the happiness of being in a safe part 
of the country and having plenty of what is necessary for the support 
of nature. 

From this time till Friday the 2lst. of November I was confined 
almost entirely to the house and chiefly to the bed, having an ague 
every day and seldom if ever clear of a fever. I during this time took 
two vomits one of tartar, the other of Indian phisick, neither of which 
worked me properly. I also took a large quantity of other drugs and 
medicines none of which had the effect of removing my ague. I was 
confident it was a foul stomach that was the cause of all my disorders 
and did not expect to be perfectly well till I could get it cleansed. In 
consequence of which I desired Bro. George to get me a large dose of 
tartar; he accordingly got me 5 grains which I immediately took and 
which worked me. tolerable well. This phisick I think by the blessing 
of God was the means of carrying off the ague and in a great measure 
‘of dispeling my fevers. Nevertheless as I had been sick so long I had 
gotten so weak that I was still scarcely able to stir out of the house. 
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Sat. 22nd. November. I continued at my brother’s all day and don’t 
know that I felt anything of the ague but still continued feverish. 

Sun. 23rd. Bro. George, having a meeting 3 or 4 miles from my 
brother’s I concluded to go with him which I accordingly did and 
think I felt better than I had done since I was taken sick. 

Mon. 24th. I continued at my brother’s all the day and still seemed 
to mend. 

Tues. 25th. I rode with Sister Frances to one of the neighbors 
and returned again in the afternoon considerably recruited, tho still 
exceeding weak. 

DISAPPOINTED IN KENTUCKY LANDS. 


Wed. 26th. Bro. George and myself set off for Mr. Curd’s about 
16 miles from my brothers and although I expected the ride would 
fatigue me very much, when we arrived there in the evening I found 
myself nearly as well as when I set off. In this ride I had the only 
opportunity of seeing the country that I have had since I arrived in 
it. The richest land as to the soil is nearly as I expected to find tho 
not altogether so rich. My expectation was to find richer land than 
I ever saw, but was disappointed in my judgment. Again, I expected 
to find a level country but in this I was also mistaken, the country I 
think being rather hillier than in Powhatan, besides a vast number of 
sinkholes many of which contained an acre of ground and the sides 
being so steep as to render it untillable. [ also found myself wrong 
in regard to the quality of land in general, there being much more 
poor land than I expected to have found, and but a small proportion 
of what is called the first rate. Bro. George walked over to Mr. Ben 
Bradshaw’s, but I being too weak to walk tarried at Mr. Curd’s who 
is the best fixed with necessaries of any person I have seen in Ken- 
tucky. . 
Thurs. 27th. We returned to Bro. Stokes’ as the day was cloudy 
and raw and at times rained a little, but we sustained no damage. 

Fri. 28th. was close, cloudy and snowy, besides a good deal which 
had fallen in the night, which prevented my turning out. 

Sat. 29th. was a fine, fair and warm day which soon melted off 
the snow. We then fixed up and started for the Manakin town, but 
the coldness of the season, the length and dangerousness of the way 
and particularly the exceeding weak state of health that I was in for 
executing such a journey, with the hardships to which I must unavoid- 
ably be exposed, rendered the thoughts of it somewhat disagreeable. 
But the great desire and fervent longings that I had to once more 
sce my native country enabled me to surmount all difficulties, and we 
accordingly set off and took up at Capt. Owsley’s about 8 miles from 
Bro. George's. Here we got our horses all shoed besides providing 
ourselves with some necessaries, determining to start the next day for 
the Crab Orchard. 
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Sun. 30th. We were somewhat surprised when we arose in the 
morning to find it snowing very fast, the evening before having been 
very warm, fair and pleasant. It continued snowing till about 12 or 1 
o'clock by which time it was an ankle deep or more, which prevented 
our going to the Crab Orchard. It ceased snowing about 1 o’clock but 
continued cloudy and raw all the remainder of the day. 

Mon. Dec. Ist. After having fixed up our luggage and taken break- 
fast we started from Capt. Owsley’s, but being detained longer than 
we expected made it near 12 o’clock before we arrived at the Crab 
Orchard. When we arrived we were informed the company had been 
gone from there about an hour. We were then obliged to push hard 
to overtake them, but being much plagued with our packs, and being 
also obliged to call at English’s prevented our overtaking them till they 
encamped. I was enabled this day to ride thro the snow and frequently 
obliged to get down to alter our pack without feeling any perceivable 
damage; we traveled about 22 miles and took with the rest of the 
company on Scagg’s creek. 


HORSES STRAYED. 


Tues. 2nd. We left our encampment just as it was well light and 
traveled pretty fast. About 12 o’clock it clouded up and began to rain 
and continued to rain all day; we traveled till near dark and then 
took up on Raccoon creek. But riding thro the rain with the fatigue 
of traveling about 30 miles threw me into a smart fever. Bro. George 
also having tcok a great cold was likewise very unwell. As soon as 
we arrived at the encamping ground we immediately turned our horses 
loose into the cane, thinking before we lay down to confine them, but 
we were both so unwell that we were scarcely able to move from camp 
so that they remained loose all night. After a very wet night and 
bad lodging we were blessed with the light of 

Wed. 3rd. but to our no small disappointment our horses were not 
to be found. Bro. George made what search he could till towards 8 
or 9 o'clock without success and then offered a reward of 10 dollars 
to any person that would bring them. But in vain, for after: searching 
till sometime in the afternoon we were under the disagreeable necessity 
of returning to Kentucky. This was truly a wretched shift but never- 
theless it was the best we could make and_ notwithstanding our case 
was bad yet we had great reason to be thankful that it was no worse. 
For first, we had one horse left, which I had luckily tied up over night; 
secondly a company of our old acquaintance coming by mere accident 
to our camp about 10 at night, who (happy for us) were detained in 
the morning as well as we; and when we were driven to the necessity 
of returning assisted us on our way back; and thirdly when we arrived 
at Kentucky we had the good fortune to find our horses, who had got 
there about 2 hours before us, so that we came off much better than 
we could reasonably have expected. 
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Thurs. 4th. The weather was still cloudy, cold and raw, but we 
pursued our journey. But I think I suffered the most cold that I almost 
ever did in one day in my life; for I was so weak that I was unable 
to walk which was the only expedient we could have recourse to to 
warm ourselves when cold. Having made it rather late in starting from 
our encampment (which was on Rock Castle) we did not arrive at Ken- 
tucky till about 9 o'clock at night. 


ARRIVE AT THE KENTUCKY RIVER. 


Fri. 5th. was cold and blustering which brought on a heavy shower 
of snow which was soon over and then it cleared away. Bro. George 
and myself having taken a walk down to the river to wash ourselves 
saw the greatest curiosity I ever saw in Kentucky. Which is as foilows: 
On the river bank lie several large rocks the gritt of which as well as 
I recollect is much like grindstone gritt; within these rocks there are 
innumerable appearances of some kind of shells which are turned into 
solid stone, the greater part of which a good deal resemble buck’s horns. 
What was the cause of this strange phenomenon of nature I am at a 
Joss to determine,- nevertheless I must think that these stones were 
once covered with water, and that these appearances were once perfect 
shells. Otherwise I can form no idea how they should come there. 
But of this enough. — Having parted with our provisions both for our- 
selves and horses we were obliged to provide more, having determined 
to start with the company that were coming from Crab Orchard. We 
accordingly got enough to carry us thro the wilderness and with it 
once more started for home. But the company having got the start 
of us thro our being unavoidably detained in providing our provisions, 
we were again obliged to travel by ourselves, till late in the night, 
when we at last overtook them at their encampment near the mouth 
of Scragg’s creek. 

Sat. 6th. We started pretty early, travelled slowly and encamped 
in the evening on Fraser’s creek. We were in number about 35 men 
and there being a good deal of danger of Indians, caused us to be 
much on our guard. Wherefore it was thought proper to place out 4 
“-centinels one on each quarter of the encampment, which after a list 
was obtained for the purpose were accordingly ordered to their several 
posts. 

INDIAN BARBARITY. 


Sun. 7th. We fixed up and started from our encampment as soon 
‘as it was well light. Soon after our setting out we were struck with 
horror at the sight of the fresh grave of the unfortunate Fielding, 
who had fallen a prey to the savage barbarity of a merciless, cruel 
and bloodthirsty enemy; who after it was his fatal misfortune to have 
his thigh bone shattered to pieces was inhumanly butchered and bruised 
‘and at length scalped to complete the horror of that mournful scene. 
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Soon after we had passed this monument of cruelty, our front were 
alarmed at the fresh signs of horses that had‘come up to the road 
on a high hill, which was doubtless a party of savages, who had come 
hither to learn if there had any company just passed. Nevertheless 
we pursued our journey without any interruption. We travelled on 
till night when we came to the place where poor Fielding and his com- 
panions received their mortal wounds; the company who survived the 
shocking massacre had built for their preservation a kind of fort, into 
which they repaired but unhappily their cautious proceedings came too 
late for their unfortunate friends. We proceeded a few miles farther 
and took up camp. 
DANGERS IN CUMBERLAND GAP. 


Mon. 8th. Having determined if possible this day to get into 
Powell’s valley we started about 2 hours before day. When the day- 
light came on the front were again alarmed by a mockerson track, which 
appeared not to have been gone an hour. On seeing this repeated sign 
of Indians, a council was held wherein it was decreed that the gun 
men should divide, some in front and some in the rear in case the rear 
should be attacked. In this position we marched until we passed Cum- 
berland river. When we arrived at the foot of Cumberland mountain 
we were again halted and the whole of the guns (being about 12 or 
15 in number excepting pistols) were put in front; thus we marched 
uninterrupted thro the gap. But 2 men, one of whom had a foundered 
and the other a tired horse, being quite out of sight of the rest of 
the company behind, when they had a little passed the top of the 
mountain one of them chancing to cast his eye some distance to the 
left hand was suddenly startled by the sight of 6 Indians running 
with their guns in their hands as tho they meant to head the body 
of the company by taking advantage of a crooked part of the road. 
They immediately set up a continued cry for assistance, which being 
heard and answered by those before, made the very mountain seem to 
be alive with people. But when the company collected again on the top 
of the mountain no Indian was to be seen. A council was then again 
held, when Col. Martin gave it as his opinion that we should certainly 
be attacked some time in the night by those Indians. Whereupon the 
guns were again divided, some in the front and some in the rear. We 
then marched on in close and good order in a single Indian file; we 
marched thus about 5 miles and then stopped, fed our horses and 
determined to travel the greater part of the night. As soon as our 
horses were done eating we sct forward again it being at this time 
about 2 hours in the night; after traveling about 6 miles farther we 
came to the encampment of a company bound for Kentucky with whom 
we encamped all night. 

Tues. 9th. Hoping we were now out of danger, several of the 
company talked of not starting till towards 8 or 9 o’clock, but my brother 
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and me with a few others pushed on with an intention to get to the 
Valley Station. We travelled on till towards the middle of the day,. 
when all except my brother and me stopped to let their horses eat 
cane. We pushed along, thinking to go somewhat farther and wait 
for them while our horses should feed, but seeing no convenient place: 
we kept on, when as our pack horses were going along before and com- 
ing to the brow of an hill suddenly started back and came meeting us; 
my brother immediately dismounted and bore off to the left hand and 
I bore off to the right. We could make no discoveries of anything, 
but this so alarmed us that we were not at ease all the day after; we 
saw also several mockerson tracks along the road which still tended 
to increase our fears. But safely and undisturbed we arrived at the 
Valley Station about 10 o’clock at night. 

Wed. 10th. Being now got quite beyond danger we did not start 
so soon as usual so that all our company came up again and we all set 
off together about 11 o’clock from the Valley Station and took up camp. 
at night on Clinch river. ; 

Thurs. llth. We started pretty early and arrived at the Blockhouse- 
about 1 o'clock, so that we have been but 6 days since we started from 
Englishe’s. We fed our horses at the Blockhouse and then rode on to 
Campbell’s. ° 

Fri. 12th. We fixed and started about an hour before day, but 
the morning being wet and raining we went about 6 miles and took up 
again till it ceased raining and then pushed on to about 3 or 4 miles. 
this side of Washington Courthouse. 

Sat. 138th. We started about break of day, travelled pretty hard 
_and encamped in the woods near the head of Holstein. 

Sun. 14th. We started early and took up camp in the woods, oppo- 
site the Peak mountains. 

Mon. 15th. We set out some time before day; about 9 o'clock 
crossed N. River and about 5 in the afternoon crossed the stupendous. 
Allegenia ridge and took up camp in the woods near the Big Spring. 

Tues. 16th. We started an hour or 2 before day, travelled fast and. 
took up at night about 40 miles’ from our encampment. 

Wed. 17th. The morning being wet and raining we did not start 
until after breakfast. However we reached Mr. J. Chastain’s a little 
after sunset. 

Thurs. 18th. was a very bad snowy day, nevertheless we rode from 
Mr. Chastain’s to Mr. Stovall’s it being near 40 miles. 

Fri. 19th. We started from Mr. Stovall’s after breakfast and arrived 
at R. Moseley’s about daylight down. 

Sat. 20th. Started from R. Moseley’s and took up at Neil Thomp-. 
son’s in Cumberland. 

Sun. 21st. About daylight down arrived safe at home; having beem 
mercifully preserved and kept thro innumerable hardships, dangers and 
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difficulties, for which may the Power that kept me have unremitted 
praise. 


4 


II. 


JOURNEY THROUGH KENTUCKY AND INTO THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
1795. 


A variety of consideration have for some time led me to think, that 
the peace and tranquility of my native country, stood on a very pre- 
carious footing. The pride and profaneness that is everywhere discov- 
erable among al] ranks of people, the great decay of true and vital 
religion among all orders of professors, the disordered state of public 
affairs, the fatal tendency of that policy which tolerates slavery and 
oppression in a free republican government, and above all a full con- 
viction of the truth of that remarkable saying “The measure ye mete 
shall be measured to you again,” are considerations that have made me 
to cry out with the prophet, “O that I had in the wilderness a lodging 
place, that I might rest in the day of trouble, when the Lord cometh 
up to invade the people with his troops.” I therefore determined if 
God spare my life, to visit the western country, if haply I might find 
a place answerable to my wishes. I therefore left home on Sunday the 
4th day of October, 1795, proceeded to Peter Sublett’s and preached my 
farewell discourse from 2 Corinthians 13-11, to a number of attentive 
hearers, ready to depart on the morrow on my intended journey. 

Mon. 5th. After taking leave of my near and dear connections, my- 
self and Thomas Porter set out about 9 o’clock, but having occasion 
to call at several places it was sunset when we reached Thompson's 
tavern. Here we stopped, fed our horses and again set forward; day- 
light now forsook us; the lowering clouds portended a storm and the 
winds already roared at a distance. The lightning blazed around us and 
the thunder rolled over our heads. The rain came on with impetuosity 
and the rushing wind passed by with its frightful roar. In consequence 
of the uncommon darkness of the night we got bewildered and took a 
wrong road. We knew nothing of our mistake till we heard the sound oi 
the water, tumbling over a mill dam on Appamatox river. We very for- 
tunately however got back into the right road and wet and weary enough 
reached Wm. Maxey’s about 11 o’clock in the night. 

Tues. 6th. We left Bro. Maxey’s about 12 o’clock and reached Philip 
*Gatch’s about 3. 

Wed. 7th. Thomas Porter, Philip Rowzie, Samuel Mansfield and 
myself started from Bro. Gatch’s about 10 and traveled through a bar- 
ren and broken country. A few solitary farms with a small cornfield 
and cabin filled with tobacco, were the objects that presented themselves 
-to our view. On the head of the Appamatox river the scene was agree- 
-ably changed. Instead of fields overrun with weeds, we find large and 
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beautiful farms, well cultivated and beautiful fields of wheat. We took 
up in the evening at Hunter’s tavern. 

Thurs. 8th. We set out early, traveled slowly, took a wrong road, 
passed Campbell Court House about 12 o’clock and reached Mr. Chastian’s 
about 9 at night. 


ON THE TOP OF APPLE ORCHARD MOUNTAIN, 


Fri. 9th. In order to give our horses a little rest we concluded 
to continue this day at Mr. Chastain’s. A son of Mr. Chastain offered 
to conduct us to the top of a mountain called the Apple Orchard. This 
proposal we gladly accepted. We set off from Mr. Chastain’s about 8 
o’clock and rode to the foot of the mountain, where we arrived about 10. 
We now left our horses and began to climb the mountain. At about 
12 we reached a kind of level, being now as our pilots informed us, 
about half way to the top. Here one of our company got discouraged 
and returned. The rest of us pursued our intention of gaining the top, 
which we were informed was yet four miles distant. But not discouraged 
at the distance or difficultiés we met with, we honestly exerted ourselves 
and reached the most beautiful summit of this lofty mountain about 2 
o'clock. There is about two acres of level ground on the top without 
a tree, bush or shrub, so that we had a full and extensive view of the 
world beneath us. Here languege is too weak to convey a proper idea 
of the beauty of the scene. We find ourselves on the top of one of the 
highest mountains in Virginia, if not in North America. When we get 
near the top the trees are low and shrubby, having much the appearance 
of an old apple orchard, whose limbs have been over-loaded with fruit. 
Indeed I suppose these trees are frequently more loaded with ice, than 
the best of orchards are with apples; but, as was observed before, the 
summit is quite naked of trees and opens an unbounded prospect to the 
enraptured beholder. You cast your eyes eastwardly, a beautiful level 
country, adorned with farms and plantations presents itself to view, but it 
you look southwardly, westwardly or northerly, “Hills peep o’er hills and 
mountains on mountains rise.” Some of these appear close at hand and 
seem to invite you across the deep winding valleys to take a view of 
their rocky, summits; while others at an immense distance raise their 
high heads above the floating clouds. Interspersed among the valleys a 
number of beautiful meadows discover themselves to view. After in- 
dulging ourselves with this enchanting prospect about an hour, we set 
off down, in doing which we passed by one of the head springs of Otter 
tiver. We got back to Mr. Chastain’s a little after sunset. 

Sat. 10th. We left Mr. Chastain’s about 11 o’clock after experiencing 
the most unbounded generosity and respect. We traveled slowly and 
reached Buford’s tavern in the evening, where we had appointed to meet 
some other company. 

Sun lith. We were this morning joined by Wm. and James Bryant, 
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Mrs. Bryant and Mrs. Blakey. Started from Buford’s about 8 and passed 
the Blue Ridge about 10 o’clock. In consequence of information we 
received respecting the badness of the wilderness road, we here turned 
our course and made for the Kanhaway. We passed Fincastle about 3. 
in the afternoon, which is the county town of Botetourt. It is a neat 
little town, very agreeably situated in a fertile country, and in full view 
of the Blue Ridge, Peaks of Otter and certain high mountains in the west. 
Here we find a surprising change in the agricultural system to that used 
on the eastern side of the mountain. Here are no fields of tobacco cul- 
tivated by droves of unhappy slaves. But instead thereof the most beauti- 
ful meadows with their purling streams watering their green and 
delightful borders. Here are barns stored with plenty, and hay in 
abundance in the meadows and nature seems to smile on the industrious 
and frugal husbandman. We took up in the evening at A. Caldwell’s in 
a huge cluster of mountains. 


THE SWEET SPRINGS — OTHER MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Mon. 12th. We have done little else to-day but climb and descend 
mountains. Immediately after leaving our lodging, we began to ascend 
what is called the Craigs creek mountain and about 8 o’cluck we reached 
its summit. Here we found ourselves so high that we could see the 
clouds hovering in the valleys beneath us and mountains innumerable 
entirely surrounding us. Precisely at 12 o’clock we began to climb the 
Potts-creek mountain. Two hours and ten minutes of laborious travel 
brought us to the top. About an hour and half more we spent in going 
down it. It is amazing steep and rocky, especially in going down. But 
we are not yet done with this rugged day. We now began to ascend 
the “Sweet-spring mountain,” reached its summit about 5, and arrived 
at the foot about sunset, which brought us to the Sweet Springs where 
we took up. This has been a most tiresome and fatiguing day’s travel 
though we had gotten only 21 miles. The scenes that presented them- 
selves to our view were high mountains, fearful precipices, enormous 
rocks, deep winding valleys, high water falls; and a dreary, lonely and 
desert country, surrounded us on every side. It was a most agreeable 
sensation therefore which we experienced when we reached the Sweet 
Springs, where we met with good accommodations. 

Tues. 13th. As soon as it was well light I took a walk to the 
fountain, which claims the pre-eminence of all the waters of Virginia. 
It rises out of a beautiful valley at the foot of the Sweet Spring mount- 
ain, and is from 30 to 40 feet in diameter. Near one edge of it is a box 
about 12 inches square and 2 feet high, with a spout, venting a stream 
of water about the size of a man’s arm; from this spout the water is 
taken which the people drink. About the center of the spring is a 
house containing two apartments with a bath in each. These baths are 
8 to 10 feet square and the water in each is 3 or 4 feet deep, into which 
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they descend by steps. The water being about bloodwarm renders bathing 
a most agreeable as well as a most profitable exercise. These waters are 
found to contain a very considerable quantity of air in consequence of 
which, thousands of bubbles perpetually rise. The taste of the water 
is not easily described. It appears strongly impregnated with vitriol, 
while a small touch of sulphur is also easily discoverable. This spring 
is said by Jefferson to be one of the headwaters of the James river. I 
think it sends forth much the greatest quantity of water of any fountain 
I ever saw, part of which conveyed by canal, works a saw-mill at about 
100 yards distance from the spring and a grist mill a little farther down. 

The Red Springs about a mile down the same stream next presented 
themselves to view. This fountain with a bold stream, that dyes the 
earth and stones of a red, or rusty cast, rushes out of a steep bank and 
quickly mingles its waters with those of the Sweet Springs, to which (if 
we may be allowed to judge from the taste) it seems nearly related. 

To a contemplative and philosophic mind, this country opens a wide 
and extensive field, while it affords at the same time a most striking 
display of the wisdom, power and goodness of the great Universal Archi- 
tect. In one place we hear of springs the “waters of which are hot 
enough to boil an egg,” while others in a few feet of the same place 
produce water as cool as common water. Again we hear of others, 
though quite cold will take fire by the flame of a candle or the flash of 
gunpowder and burn for days together. Others issue forth strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, while not a few send forth in their brackish 
streams immense quantities of common salt. These different properties 
are supposed to be produced by different minerals through which these 
waters pass. But how weak and perhaps erroneous are the ideas we 
from of these things. What strange cause can produce such a sur- 
prising heat in the hot springs, or the inflammable matter in the burning 
springs? All I can say is, to acknowledge with one of old, that “these 
things are too wonderful for me.” 


After satisfying our curiosity in viewing these several springs, we 
ascended the Allegheny mountain, the summit of which we gained about 
12 o'clock. Here we took leave of the waters of the James river and with 
it all others that run eastwardly. We descended a branch of the Green 
Briar .river, called Howard’s creek. Here we saw what are called the 
Sulphur Springs, an appellation which they have received from there 
having been a strong smell and taste of sulphur. At these several 
springs baths are erected and houses built for the accommodation of the 
sick, which flock to them from‘all parts of the United States and even 
from Europe; and if we are not wrongly informed some very remarkable 
cures have been effected by the virtue of the waters. The country down 
Howard’s creek is poor and broken. Here were more acorns than I ever 
saw in any one place before. But we saw a great number of pigeons 
flocking thither which I suppose soon devoured them. We went down 
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the creek to its mouth, just below which we crossed Green Briar river 
and reached Lewisburg about dark. 

Wed. 14th. We spent some time in town viewing its rarities and 
curiosities. It consists of about 20 families, who are tradesmen, me- 
chanics, etc. The situation wf the place is far from agreeable, being built 
on very broken ground, without any river to wash its borders or view 
of high mountains at a great distance to give it a prospect. The district 
<ourt is sometimes held at this place. We pursued our journey through 
some very fertile lands and arrived in the evening at Gillyland’s in the 
edge of the wilderness. Here we overtook our old friend Hatcher and 
Sublett with their families with whom we encamped. 

Thurs. 15th. Immediately after our setting out, a dark cloud showed 
its broad front over the top of a neighboring mountain. The rushing 
wind, attended with heavy rain, roared among the trees, and bellowed in 
the mountains. We sheltered ourselves under some large trees till the 
fury of the storm was over. We then put forward, but the wind con- 
tinued very boisterous the rest of the day and we were in much danger 
from the falling trees. But the Lord preserved us. Our journey to-day 
has lain through a dreary, lonely, uninhabited country and very badly 
watered. We lodged or encamped in the woods near the foot of Gauley 
mountain. Here we thought it prudent to keep sentry for fear of Indians. 


THE TOP OF GAULEY MOUNTAIN — A CROWDED BOAT. 


Fri. 16th. We left our encampment about an hour before day. At 
sunrise we reached the top of Gauley mountain, which is pretty high, 
steep, rocky and slippery. But the greatest difficulty is in descending 
it; great caution and skill are necessary in order to carry down a 
‘wagon safe. At the foot of the mountain we met a young man fom 
the Boatyard, who informed us that his brother, who procured a boat, 
was desirous of taking in some single horsemen to complete his load. 
On receiving this agreeable intelligence, we dispatched two young men 
express to the Boatyard to stop the boat till we should arrive. We 
crossed the rocky ford of Gauley river about 10 o’clock, rode down it 
about a mile, with the mountain projecting over our heads on the 
one hand and the river on the other tumbling over the rocks. In a 
small flat on the river I saw a number of the most beautiful walnut 
trees I ever saw, one of which I measured with a thread, about 21 feet 
in circumference, with a body about 40 feet long without a single limb. 
We arrived at the Boatyard about half an hour by stin but met with 
very indifferent accommodations. 

Sat. 17th. We procured for our voyage 54 bushels of sweet potatoes 
and about 12 pounds of very indifferent meat; it was however the best, 
yea, all that we could get for our company, which consists of 24 persons. 
With this scanty stock of provisions we embarked on board our boat 
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about 3 o’clock. But the wind being against us, we got only four miles, 
where we took up for the night. 

Sun. 18th. The whole of our company, 24 in number and 14 horses 
embarked on board our boat which is 28 feet long only. We were conse- 
quently heavy loaded and amazingly pestered for want of room. The 
winds were yet contrary and pretty high withal, which made us sail 
very slow. Finding we could easily get ahead of the boat, myself and 
a few others, after procuring a pilot, set out by land with an intention 
to find out and take a view of those wonders of nature. 


THE BURNING SPRINGS. 


Having reached a very rich and fertile piece of woods on the bank 
of the Kanhaway, our pilot informed us we were near the springs. We 
then set out in search of them. We had been but a’few minutes engaged 
in this search, before an uncommon rumbling noise called my attentiom 
to a particular spot. I made to the place and to my very great amazement 
found a round puddle of muddy water of about 6 feet in diameter 
boiling and rumbling after a strange and surprizing manner. The 
Spring (as it is called) altho in this strange agitation, had no vent or 
stream issuing from it, yet boiled with more violence than any spring 
or pot I ever saw. We flashed a little gunpowder over it and it instantly 
took fire and flamed like burning spirits. The smell of the fire was like 
that of burning pitcoal and the flame, I observed, did not produce ‘any 
smoke. We had therefore a very good opportunity of warming ourselves, 
the weather being pretty cold. About 50 yards from the above is another 
spring of the same kind; this we found burning. The water was entirely 
extinguished and the fire seemed to proceed out of the ground. Our 
pilot informed us that this was the largest spring of the two and sup- 
posed it had been burning for several days at least. It is observable that 
the water in these springs is remarkable cold, but after being set on 
fire the water get warm and at length disappears. The fire is easily 
extinguished by smothering it. After we had sufficiently viewed this sur- 
prizing phenomenon we pursued oure course to the mouth of Elk, where 
we again embarked and proceeded down the river thro the Elk shoals, 
and then took up for the night. 


POINT PLEASANT. 


Mon. 19th. We proceeded down the river, sailed all night, slept 
none and arrived about break of day at Point Pleasant. 

Tues. 20th. When it got sufficiently light we took a view of the 
place, the beautiful situation of which is remarked by travelers. The 
Monongalia and Allegania rivers form a junction at Fort Pitt and from 
thence downward is called the Ohio. The course of this river is from 
northeast to southwest generally; but coming near the point it turns 
northward and receives the Kanhaway. New river and Green Briar unite 
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their currents about 200 miles from the Ohio and from their union 
downward it is called the Kanawa. It shapes its general course nearly 
west, till coming near the point it turns northward, and rolls its beautiful 
and gentle current, into the still more beautiful Ohio. In this beautiful 
point, the land lies high, is amazing rich, and uncommonly level. The 
place seems to be formed by nature for a town, and probably were we 
acquainted with the history of America as well as we are with that of 
some other countries, we might mention when the time was that a town 
really stood on this very point. But alas, nothing now remains of its 
ancient works but a few monuments of the dead. A new town is now 
laid off; the streets are straight and the lots enclosed, but the buildings 
are (as yet) but very indifferent. But its delightful situation, its con- 
veniency for trade thro the two noble rivers, which wash its borders, 
its being surrounded by a rich and fertile country, are objects which 
point out its future consequence and splendor. A little back of the town, 
and between the two rivers, rises a mountain which not only commands 
an extensive view of the distant country, the rivers and the point, but 
will probably also at a future day be the strength and safety of the 
town. Here was a bloody battle fought between the Indians and whites 
in 1774. 


GALLIPOLIS, THE FRENCH TOWN-—AN ENTERTAINING FRENCHMAN. 


About 9 o’clock we left this delightful situation and proceeded down 
the Ohio. About an hour’s sail brought us alongside of the French 
town Gallipolis. Here we also landed in order to procure some bread 
for hitherto we had been unable to furnish any for our voyage. The 
town contains, as we informed, about 100 families, who appear to live 
in a very social, agreeable and friendly manner, being a frugal and indus- 
trious people. 

While we were here a civil and well bred Frenchman obligingly enter- 
tained us with a number of curiosities. He first kindled a fire of .a small 
clear flame, which, by means of a foot bellows, he increased or diminished 
at his pleasure. He then took a piece of glass about the shape and size 
of a pipe-stem (of which he had a great number of pieces); he held 
this glass in the flame till it began to melt, then applied it to his 
mouth and blew it up like a bladder; this he gave a fillip with his finger 
and it burst with an explosion like the report of a pistol. Another 
glass he blew up in the same manner and thro a tube as fine as a hair 
filled it with water, running upward in a strange manner and filling 
the globe at the top. Other pieces he wired as fine as a hair; indeed 
it appeared as if he had taught this brittle substance so far to obey 
him, that it took any form he pleased. He showed us a number of 
thermometers, barometers, spirit proofs etc., all of his own make. The 
virtue of the spirit proof I tried on different kinds of sptrits, and found 
it to answer the purpose for which it was intended by showing the real 
strength of the liquor. He terminated these shows by exhibiting a chem- 
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ical composition which had the peculiar quality of setting wood on 
fire. The polite and agreeable manner in which he entertained us 
for about half an hour was not the smallest gratification to me; for 
while it marked the general character of his nation, it placed his own in 
a very conspicuous point of view. 

We left Gallipolis about 2 o’clock, pursued our course down the 
river and were near the mouth of Sandy river by sunrise the next 
morning, 55 miles from the French town. Sandy river is the boundary 
line between Virginia and Kentucky. 

Wed. 21st. The weather since we embarked has been fair and pleas- 
ant, which makes greatly in our favor. Our horses however get very 
restless and their legs swell considerably but we comfort ourselves with 
a hope that we shall reach Limestone tomorrow. 

Thurs. 22nd. About 2 o'clock in the afternoon we reached the set- 
tlement at Kennaday’s bottom, and being tired of our situation determined 
there to land. We therefore disembarked and pursued our journey down 
the Ohio by land about 7 miles and took up in the evening at a Mr. 
Lawson’s. We were in hopes to have got some refreshment here, but to 
our great mortification could get neither bread, meat, milk or butter. 
We however got some Irish potatoes and parched corn and with this we 
made our first meal in Kentucky. We then composed ourselves to rest 
and enjoyed a refreshing night’s sleep on the hard floor. 

Fri. 23rd. We left the Ohio, and turned our faces toward Lexington; 
-called and ate a hearty breakfast at A. Vears; crossed the north fork of 
Licking about 12, and came into a country thickly inhabited and vastly 
tich. We took up in the evening at Row’s on Johnston’s Fork . 


THE BLUE LICKS. 


Sat. 24th. Soon after our setting out we passed over a ground ren- 
-dered memorable by reason of a battle fought here in 1782, in which 
Col. Todd, commander of the Kentuckians and about 60 of his brave 
‘companions in arms, fell victims to a superior savage force. After 
passing this aceldama or field of plood, we soon reached the Blue Licks, 
‘the country around which remains a monument of barrenness. The amaz- 
ing resort of buffalo to the Licks in former times is supposed to be the 
-cause of this barrenness. As you approach the Licks, at the distance 
-of 4 or 5 miles from it, you begin to perceive the change. The earth 
seems to be worn away, the roots of the trees lie naked and bare, the 
rocks forsaken of the earth, that once covered them lie naked on the 
neighboring hills, and roads of an amazing size, in all directions, unite 
at the Licks, as their common center. Here immense herds of buffalo 
‘used formerly to meet and with their fighting, scraping etc., have worn 
away the ground to what it is at present. The Salt Spring at this place 
rises in a flat ground near the river Licking, and affords a great deal 
-of water. The water is brackish with a touch of sulphur, and has a 
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bluish appearance, which is the reason of its being called the Blue Licks. 
Here they make considerable quantities of salt. It is found that the 
saltiest water is procured by sinking wells a few feet deep and getting 
the water from thence. In sinking a well of this kind here some litile 
time past, the bones and teeth of an animal of enormous size were 
found. Some of these bones and teeth I saw and handled. A tusk was 
the most remarkable. It was something in shape of a boar’s tusk, was. “i- 
4 or 5 feet long, and when first found weighed about 50 pounds. We 
left the Lick and pursued our journey to Lexington following one of the 
old buffalo roads, which I suppose was generally 200 feet wide. After 
we got from the Licks 5 or 6 miles the lands bécame good and sur- 
prizingly fertile. We reached Col. Rogers’ at Bryant Old Station where 
we lodged. 
LEXINGTON AND VICINITY — THE KENTUCKY RIVER. 


Sun. 25th. We entered and passed thro Lexington, the boast and 
pride of the Kentuckians. It is an agreeable town, pleasantly situated, in a 
thriving condition, and a place of considerable trade. In the afternoon 
I arrived at my brother’s and had the satisfaction of finding him and -f- 
his family in health. 

Mon. 26th. Was called to attend the funeral of a Mrs. Moddis, 
who is said to have feared God from her youth. She died yesterday 
about 1 o'clock leaving a husband and children to bewail her loss. 
My brother requested me to preach, which I did to a considerable number 
of people, who were collected on the occasion: 

Fri. 30th. I went to Mr. John Watkins’ in Woodford county, at- 
tended by my brother and sister Frances. I was greatly pleased with Mr. 
Watkins’ settlement. The situation is beautiful, land fertile, water good, 
and air healthy. These blessings with a contented mind, are an ines- 
timable treasure. But alas, where is the man that enjoys all these favors 
at once and the same time? 

Sat. 3lst. We walked to Mr. Henry Watkins’ and saw there several 
old friends and acquaintances and returned in the evening to Mr. John 
Watkins’. 

Sun. Nov. Ist. I went with Mr. Watkins to a meeting house and 
heard Mr. John Dupuy preach a good discourse. After he concluded 
he requested me to preach; I did so from Rev. 3 etc. The people heard 
with seriousness and the deepest attention, while I pointed out the danger 
of apostacy, and the blessed effects of perseverance. After ‘preaching I 
called and took dinner with Stephen Trabeu; Mr. “Dupuy and a- number 
of other old friends and acquaintances making up our company. I then 
proceeded to Edward Trabeu’s and spent the evening. 

Mon, 2nd. Here for the first time I see the Kentucky river, and -I- 
the inaccessible cliffs that appear on both sides of it. The bed of the 
river which I suppose cannot be less than 300 feet below the tops of 
these enormous banks appears like a gutter cut to a vast depth by the 
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water during a long course of time; from the tops of these banks (or 
as they are more usually called, cliffs) the sand goes off level and. 
after getting a little from the river are amazingly rich. I left Mr. 
Trabeu’s after breakfast, dined at Mr. Adams’ and then proceeded to- 
Mr. John Moss’, whose kindness to me while traveling to this country 
once before still fills my heart with gratitude. 

Tues, 3rd. I went to Lexington, where were a vast number of people 
collected to see a poor felon executed. Here I met with my brother 
and accompanied him home. 

Wed. 4th. I set out on a journey to the south side of Kentucky,. 
forded the river, passed thro part of Mercer and Lincoln counties, and 
reached John Bryant’s in the evening. 

Thurs. 5th. Mr. Bryant rode with me to Capt. Owsley’s in Madison 
county. But instead of that cheerfulness that once characterized this 
family, I found that grief had erected her standard here. This was 
owing to the horrid and criminal conduct of a Mr. Gouge (a son-in-law 
of Capt. Owsley’s), who a few days before had killed a man and for 
which atrocious act he is now confined in Frankfort jail, and will probably 
suffer the punishment, which his crime deserves. The man murdered 
had discharged an innocent slave, which Gouge intended to flog. This 
was a crime too great for Gouge’s boisterous temper to put up with. He 
therefore discharged a rifle at the man, the contents of which passing. 
thro his knee, caused his death 15 days later. 

Fri. 6th. I visited Wm. Bryant where I wrote several letters to my 
family and friends expecting to have a ready conveyance by Mr. Douglass, 
who intends to go to Richmond. But how great was my disappointment 
when I called at Mr. Douglass’ and found that he had started the day 
before. It would have been a great gratification to me to have contrived 
a letter to them but must await another conveyance. 

Sat. 7th. I returned to Capt. Owsley’s and preached in the evening 
to a small but attentive congregation from Rev. 22:17. 

Sun. 8th. I had appointed to preach at the meeting house on Sugar 
creek, but was prevented by the rain. In the evening I returned to Mr. 
John Bryant's. ‘ 

DROUTH IN KENTUCKY. 


Mon. 9th. The summer and fall hitherto having been uncommonly 
dry in this country, has created an alarming scarcity of water. Stock of 
all kinds have suffered very much. Horses to my knowledge have not 
drank a single drop of water for many days together, and cattle could 
only loll out their tongues where they once drank the refreshing stream. 
The far greater part of the springs were ‘stopped running and not-a. 
few entirely dry. Even the bottoms of the mill ponds were as dry as 
an hearth, and numbers of people had their water to fetch several miles. 
A day or two past the whole face of the country was as dry as tinder, 
and considerable rivers had ceased to flow in their channels. But this 
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morning the scene is agreeably changed. The springs, creeks, and 
rivers flow in their usual channels and the thirsty cattle flock thither and 
quench their thirst. The mills, once more driven by the force of the 
water, prepare grain for the use of man. Surely the people of this 
country as well as the Virginians ought to trace the footsteps of an 
offended Deity. While the heavens has been brass over this country, 
floods, storms and tempests have laid waste whole fields on' the eastern 
side of the mountains. If the rivers here have been dry, in Virginia 
they have swelled to an uncommon height, while the mills in both countries 
thave been rendered useless, some for the want of water and others by 
having too much. Thus it is that “God speaketh once, yea, twice yet 
‘man perceiveth it not.” 


Tues. 10th. I travelled today in a strange country among a strange 
people, who earnestly importuned me to come and preach among them 
before I left the country. It appeared that the Unijversalists, joining 
with the Deists, had given Christianity a deadly stab hereabouts. But 
“the Lord hath his way in the wilderness and all things obey his 
might.” I trust he will yet bring good out of this evil, and that the 
‘glory of scriptural religion, tho obscure for the present, will shine forth 
hereafter with redoubled luster. 


THE CLIFFS OF KENTUCKY. 


Wed. llth. After taking breakfast with Mr. Bryant I set out for 
my brother’s. About 12 o’clock I came to the Kentucky river and found 
it considerably raised. While the boat’ was coming across to fetch me, 
I improved the time, in taking a particular view of the stones, that 
everywhere lay about my feet. Limestone in this country is everywhere 
‘common, but here are also sand stones in abundance. As good flint 
as I ever saw was here to be seen in considerable plenty and marble 
itself was not wanting to make up the rich variety. But what is very 
strange, all these different kinds of stone were to be seen at the same 
time in one solid piece of a few pounds weight. 

The above is a description of the pavement you stand upon; but 
Taising your eyes, a scene of a very different kind strikes your aston- 
ished mind. On each side of the river you have a prospect of the 
‘cliffs, a scene, tho wild and romantic, yet awful and majestic. The rock 
cannot be less than 200 feet in height and in many places almost per- 
pendicular and sometimes projecting over. Here are large pieces to 
‘be seen, which appear just ready to break loose ard tumble from their 
high beds into the river below and it sometimes actually happens that 
they break loose from above and come tumbling to the bottom in a 
fearful and horrible manner. From the bed of the river to the highest 
part of the cliff, the rogk seems to have an appearance like that of a 
river bank where a number of marks appear, pointing out to the be- 
hoider how high the water has been in a fresh. “Their appearance sug- 
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gests an idea and confirms the history of a universal flood, the power- 
ful effects of which operating upon the limestone rock (which being of 
a dissoluble nature) have made there various marks at the various 
heights of the water while returning to the abyss. This is only one 
among a great number of arguments that prove the doctrine of the 
deluge. While traveling thro this country I have observed that the 
rocks in a number of places contain a perfect impression of sea shells, 
scolloped and carved in a most extraordinary manner. At an Indian 
grave, near Mr. Bryant’s, I saw a number of these appearances of differ- 
ent kinds and shapes and a stone which had the appearance of the 
‘backbone of a fish, the joints of which appeared quite plain and distinct. 
From al! this it would appear that this country, tho 7 or 800 miles 
from the sea, has been deluged with water, and if so, how reasonable 
it is to suppose that it was at the time of the universal flood. 


The cliffs of Kentucky produce little else but cedar, which shooting 
their roots among the rocks, grow in great abundance. They are gen- 
erally from 6 inches to 2 feet thro, some however are much larger I 
am told, and well adapted to building. After getting clear of the cliffs, 
the soil gets richer as we go from the river till it exceeds description. 


OBSERVATIONS ON KENTUCKY. 


Thurs. 12th. I have now travelled thro a considerable part of the 
state of Kentucky. The fertility of the lands generally, vastly exceed 
anything I ever saw before. But O alas! There as in Virginia, the 
slavery of the human race is unfortunately tolerated. Contrary to rea- 
son and justice, contrary to our bill of rights, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution and contrary to the dictates of con- 
‘science, legislative, executive and judiciary departments connive at so 
flagrant a violation of right, while the great body of people, persist in 
a practice that must prove their overthrow. Here the cries of the 
oppressed are heard, while the mark of the whip strikes the feeling 
heart with the keenest sensibility. The groans of the captive, heave the 
troubled breast and the trickhing tear moistens the sable cheek, while 
innocent blood pollutes the ground and cries to heaven for vengeance. 
‘There are a number of slaveholders however, tho deaf to the exhorta- 
tion of the prophet (Is. 58:6) yet speak and act towards their slaves 
with kindness in some degree. Yea some go so far as to allow them 
considerable liberties, but this is not generally the case. What pity 
it is, that the inhabitants of this country had not considered their true 
interest when framing their constitution and shut out this horrid prac- 
tice from them. When I reflect on the fertility of Kentucky, it really 
grieves me to think, that ever the blood of a slave should stain so 
rich a soil. 
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JOURNEY TO THE OHIO. 


Fri. 13th. After commending my body and spirit to God I fixed 
and started for the northwest side of the Ohio. I arrived at Lexing- 
ton about 12, met there with my companion Thos. Porter; were de- 
tained there till 3, then set out and arrived at Col. Collins’ in the 
evening, with whom we lodged. 

Sat. 14th. We left our lodgings about 9 o’clock, after experiencing 
every mark of generosity and politeness from Col. Collins. About 11 
we passed thro Georgetown, the county seat of Scott. The town is 
pleasantly situated in a very fertile country, half a mile from Elkhorn 
and is composed of two principal streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, which throws the town into the form of a cross. About 3 in 
the afternoon, we came upon the waters of Eagle creek; here we got 
into an uninhabited country, the lands on Eagle creek being poor and 
very broken. At sunset we ascended what is called the Dry Ridge, on 
which the road goes 27 miles without crossing a drop of water. This 
ridge divides the waters that fall into the Licking from those which 
fall into Eagle creek. The night was dark and the horizon overcast 
with clouds and threatening rain. We endeavored to pursue a solitary 
track thro an immense wood, but for want of sufficient light we some- 
times wandered out of the way. After traveling about 12 miles thro 
this dark wilderness we fortunately reached a house, which we were 
giad to see. No beds being to be had here, we spread our blankets 
on the floor and slept as comfortable as if we had been on beds of 
down. 


Sun. 15th. The lowering clouds which threatened us last evening 
now discharge their watery contents on the earth. But we rose early 
and pursued our journey thro the descending storm. We now over- 
took a number of officers who had been to Lexington and were now 
on their way to rejoin the army. In company with these we pursued 
our journey. About 12 we baited at Read’s, rested about 1 hour here 
and again set forward, and thro heavy rain and sloppy roads arrived 
on the bank of the Ohio about sunset. 


REFLECTIONS ON CROSSING THE OHIO INTO A LAND OF FREEDOM — 
CINCINNATI. 


We are now in full view of the beautiful and flourishing town of 
Cincinnati, most delightfully situated on the bank of “the most beauti- 
ful river on earth.” This large and populous town has risen almost 
instantaneously from nothing, it being (as I was told) only 4 years. 
since it was all in woods. But such is the happy effects of that govern- 
ment in which every trace of vassalage is rooted out and destroyed. To 
a real republican, as I am, how grateful, how pleasing the sight which I 








now behold. To a man weary of slavery and the consequent evils at- 
tending it what pleasing reflections must arise. 


The goodly land I see, 
With peace and plenty blest, 
A land of sacred liberty 
And joyous rest. 


But this distant sight is not enough for me. My feelings I expect are 
something like those of Moses, when he uttered that passionate prayer 
recorded in Deuteronomy 3:25, “I pray thee let me go over and see 
the good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain and Lebanon.” 
With a pleasing hope ot this desire being granted, we left the Kentucky 
shore and in about 5 minutes landed on “The Territory Northwest of 
Ohio.” On arriving on shore I could but thank God, who had pre- 
served me thro many dangers, and brought me at length to see a land 
where liberty prevails, and where human blood is not shed like water 
by the hand of the merciless and unfeeling tyrant. Here are no objects 
of despair, deprived of liberty and worn down with continual toil. We 
seem to be gotten out of hearing of the cries of the tortured and the 
mournful voice of woe. We hear no threats of the inhuman driver, 
nor lashes of the loud resounding whip. We see no backs furrowed 
with whipping, nor cheeks moistened with the tears of sorrow. We 
see no husbands and wives torn from each others arms, by worse than 
savage cruelty. We hear no fathers and mothers bewailing the miser- 
-able fate of their hapless offspring, torn from their embraces and carried 
into perpetual slavery. Even the loud and bitter cry of parents and 
children torn asunder under such circumstances as these, reach not 
the ears of the highly favored inhabitants of this thrice happy land 
But on the other hand, here the honest and industrious farmer culti- 
vates his farm with his own hands, and eats the bread of cheerfulness, 
and rests contented on his pillow at night. The aged mother instructs 
her daughters the useful and pleasing accomplishments of the distaff 
and the needle, with all things else that is necessary to constitute them 
provident mother sand good housewives. The young man (instead of 
a cowskin or some other instrument of torture) takes hold of an ax, 
or follows the plough. The ruddy damsel thinks it no disgrace to wash 
her clothes, milk her cows, or dress the food for the family. In a 
word, it is no disgrace here to engage in any of the honest occupations 
of life, and the consequence is, trade and manufactures increase, the 
people live free from want, free from perplexity, free from the guilt 
that results from the practice of keeping slaves. Thus they live happy 
-and their end is peace. 
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HIS FIRST SERMON IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY — FORT HAMILTON — 
DOWN THE GREAT MIAMI, 


Mon. 16th. We left Cincinnati about 9 o’clock pursuing our journey 
toward Fort Hamilton; after traveling about 7 miles we met with a 
remarkable friendiy man of the name of Talbert. He over persuaded 
us to stay with him till the next morning, to which we at length con- 
sented. His kind and amiable wife set to and baked a quantity of 
biscuit for us to take with us on our journey. In the meantime Mr. 
Talbert sent and collected a number of his neighbors to whom I[ 
preached the glad tidings of salvation from Luke 2:10. The attentive 
hearers behaved with seriousness and I humbly hope this word will 
not be in vain. Mr. Talbert informed us that his abhorence of slavery 
led him to take sanctuary in this country at a very early period. He 
appears to be a man that fears God and treated. us with uncommon 
kindness, tor which may the Lord reward him. 


Tues. 17th. After taking breakfast with these kind and friendly 
people we committed each other to God and departed. In our way to 
Fort Hamilton we were shown the spot where last May 12 mo. 8 
men who were conducting provisions &c to the army were butchered 
by the Indians. The Indians concealed themselves behind some high 
weeds and pawpaw bushes on both sides of the road; the first fire 
they killed 7 men. A resolute young horseman drew his sword, rushed 
on an Indian and instantly killed him. He had but just time’ to execute 
this when he was overpowered and killed. The bodies of the dead were 
laid together in a heap and covered with a pile of logs. I saw a num- 
ber of their bones, particularly a skull which had been mangled in a 
most frightful manner with the Indian tomahawk. A young man whom 
we saw at the place informed us that he himself was one of the un- 
fortunate party and from him I received the above account. 


About 4 o'clock we reached Hamilton. This fortification stands on 
the eastern bank of the Miami river about 30 miles from Cincinnati 
and nearly as far from the North Bend. The fort is built of large logs 
with port holes to shoot thro. This is partly surrounded with an outer 
wall of censiderable extent; this wall is composed of the bodies of trees 
of about 9 or 10 inches in diameter, cut off about 10 or 12 feet long, 
set endways in the ground, and sharpened at the top. It was my in- 
tention to have proceeded up this river as far as the mouth of Mad 
river, but not being very fond of lying in the woods we here terminated 
our travels northwestwardly and returned towards the Ohio, pursuing 
our course down the Miami river, which at this place is about 120 
yards wide and affords a navigation to within a few miles of naviga- 
tion in a river of the lakes. We proceeded down the river about 5 
miles and lodged with an Irish family adjoining the river. Here we got 
plenty of fish which are taken in great abundance in this river. 
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Wed. 18th. We set out early and traveled to and fro thro the wild: 
woods. A body of low grounds which we came thro last evening, for 
beauty and fertility exceeding any that I had ever seen. I had therefore 
a wish to see the lands on the hights; for this purpose we ascended the 
highest hills we could find and to my great astonishment found the lands. 
here in no respect inferior to the low grounds. The growth being mostly 
walnut was amazing large; buckeye, sugartree and white ash abounded 
here also. Scarcely any undergrowth but pawpaw was to be seen. The 
earth we found light and green as a carpet; wild rye and clover was here 
in abundance. Game we found in great plenty. Indeed it seems to 
abound with beasts, fish and fowl in the greatest abundance. After rid- 
ing several miles thro these rich but uninhabited lands, we returned to- 
the river and pursued our course. 


THE MOUNDS — AN OLD FORTIFICATION. 


About 11 o’clock we came to Dunlap’s Station; here the river makes 
a large bend in the form of a horseshoe and encircles a beautiful, fertile 
flat of considerable extent. I have often observed while traveling thro 
this country a number of round hillocks, raised from 15 feet high and 
under and from 50 to an hundred yards round them. It seems evident 
that these places are not natural, but are the work of men. The only 
question seems. to be, what were they made for? Some have supposed’ 
they were once plans of defense; but the most probable opinion is, that 
they are burying places of. the former inhabitants of this country. On 
digging into these, I am informed, great quantities of bones are found’ 
lying in a confused, promiscuous manner. Some authors inform us that 
once in ten years the Indians collect the bones of their dead, and bring 
them all to one place and bury them. Thus they proceed putting one- 
layer over another till they get them to the height above mentioned. 

An object however of a different kind now presents itself to our 
view. In the bend, or horse shoe above mentioned, is a neck of land’ 
about 4 or 500 yards wide. Across this neck of land lies an old wall 
joining the river at each end and enclosing I suppose about 100 acres of 
land. This wall is composed of earth dug from the outside, where a 
ditch of some depth is still discernable. The wall as present is so mould- 
ered down that a man could easily ride over it. It is however, about 10- 
feet as near as I can judge in perpendicular height and gives growth to 
a number of large trees. In one place I observe a breach in the wall! 
about 60 feet wide where I suppose the gate formerly stood, thro which 
the people passed in and out of this stronghold. Compared with this. 
what feeble and insignificant works are those of Fort Hamilton, or Fort 
Washington. They are no more in comparison to it than a rail fence is- 
to a brick wall. 

We travelled down the Miami river from this old fortification, pur— 
suing our course to the Ohio, our only guide being the river, for path 
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we had none. I have however reason to believe, that there had in for- 
mer ages been a road leading along the very course we were going. My 
reasons for thinking so, were these: I observe in a number of places, the 
river hill is pretty steep and comes quite down to the water. In such 
places as these, I observed a level place on the hillside, from 30 to 60. feet, 
wide appearing as if the hill had been cut down and the earth removed 
to the lower side. This appearance continues till we came within a half 
mile of the Ohio, where I thought I could discover the traces of an old 
town. It is probable that the appearance alluded to, was once a high 
road, leading from the town of the Miami, to this other on the Ohio. 
But a vast length of time must have elapsed since these surprising works 
were performed. The trees on the wall in the town and on the high- 
way (if such they were in reality) are as big as they are in other places. 

About 4 o’clock we arrived at Judge Simms’, who has the disposal 
of this rich and beautiful country. I hoped to have seen the judge and 
to have some conversation with him respecting the land here, but neither 
him nor his deputy being home I was unhappily disappointed. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TERRITORY NORTHWEST OF THE OHIO 


Having now finished my tour thro the territory northwest of the 
‘Ohio, it may not be amiss to speak in general terms of the country thro 
which I have passed. From Cincinnati we found the lands near the river 
broken, not very rich, a little sand and some small pebble stones. 5 or 
6 miles from the river, the lands were level, clear of stone, soil rich, 
water good and clear and serene air. As we advanced further the lands 
‘continued level, but were not as well watered as they were a little back. 
Within about 9 or 10 miles of Hamilton, the lands I think are the richest 
I ever saw. The growth is mostly walnut, sugartree, &c, tied together 
‘by clusters of grapevines, which in this country grow amazingly large. 
From this to Hamilton is the most beautiful level that ever my eyes be- 
held; the soil is rich, free from swampy or marshy ground and -the 
growth mostly hickory. 

Near Hamilton we saw several pararas, as they are called. They 
are large tracts of fine, rich land, without trees and producing as fine 
grass as the best meadows. From Hamilton down the Miami river to 
the Ohio, the lands exceed description. Indeed this country of all others 
that I ever saw, seems best calculated for earthly happiness. If you have 
a desire to raise great quantities of corn, wheat or other grain, here is 
perhaps the best soil in the world, inviting your industry. If you prefer 
the raising of cattle or feeding large flocks of sheep, here the beautiful 
and green parara excites your wonder and claims your attention. If 
wearied with toil, you seek the bank of the river, as a place of rest, here 
‘the fishes sporting in the limpid stream invite you to cast in your hook, 
and draw forth nourishment for yourself and your family. The most 
excellent fowl perch in the trees and flutter in the waters, while these 
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immense woods produce innumerable quantities of the most excellent 
verison. Amidst this rich, this pleasing variety, he must be undeserving 
the name of man, who will want the common comforts of life. Glad 
should I have been to have had a little more time to have pleased my 
‘eyes with a view of this delightful country. But circumstances call me 
hence. I must now take off mine eyes and turn them another way and 
for the present bid adieu to this delightful land. 


LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 


I can not however on this occasion conceal the warm emotions of my 
heart. Long have I wished to see a land, sacred to liberty, nor stained 
with the crimson dye of blood. A land where slavery, the present dis- 
grace and the future scourge of America, should not be permitted to 
come. This ardent wish I at length see accomplished and in this infant 
country behold the features of true felicity and greatness. Here I see 
genuine liberty and national happiness growing up together, on the firm 
foundation and under the guardian protection of constitutional authority. 

Yes, I anticipate O land, the rising glory of thy unequalled fame. 
Thy forests, now wild and uncultivated, soon shall the hand of industry 
sow with golden grain. Thy unequalled soil, cultivated by the fostering 
hands of freemen shall e’er long display its beauties and yield an increase 
worthy a land of liberty. Thy stately trees, habituated for ages to lie 
and rot shall e’er long raise the lofty dome and be fashioned into curious 
workmanship, by the hand of the ingenious artist. Thy large and noble 
rivers which silently flow in gentle currents, shall e’er long waft thy rich 
products to distant markets in foreign climes; and thou, beautiful Ohio 
shalt stand an impenetrable barrier, to guard this sacred land. And tho 
the tears of the oppressed on thy southeastern border, may help increase 
thy crystal tide, yet the galling yoke, should it attempt to cross thy cur- 
rent, shall sink beneath’ thy wave and be buried in thy bosom. The voice 
of the oppressor may spread terror and dismay thro the eastern and 
southern states but farther than thy delightful banks, it cannot, it dare 
not, it shall not be heard. Yes in thee, O thrice happy land, shall be 
fullfilled an ancient prophecy. “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. The 
glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon; for in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in 
the desert. There the weary prisoners shall rest together and hear not 
the voice of the oppressor.” (Isa. 35. Job 3.). I must now leave this fair 
land of happiness with offering to heaven this humble request: May the 
foot of pride never come against thee, nor human blood stain thy lovely 
plains. May the scourge of war, never desolate thee, or cruel tyrants 
raise their banners here. May thy aged never feel the loss of liberty, 
nor the yoke of slavery rest on the necks of thy children. May thy gates 
remain open to the oppressed of all nations and may those that flock 
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thither, be the excellent ones of the earth; and if the still continued op- 
pressions of enlightened Virginia, should at length bring down the just 
judgments of an incensed Deity, may it be, when I or those that pertain 
unto me have found an asylum in thy peaceful borders. 


THE OHIO NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE GREAT MIAMI. 


We crossed the Ohio at the North Bend and reached the Kentucky 
shore about sunset. The Ohio here (as in all other places that I ever 
saw it, is gentle, smooth and clear; and as far as we were informed about 
three quarters of a mile over. We rode down it, after crossing it, about 
9 miles to Thomas Moseley’s where we lodged. 

Thurs. 19th. When we arose in the morning we found ourselves on. 
one of the most beautiful and agreeable situations, that I have seen south 
of the Ohio. This noble and delightful river rolls its beautiful current, 
under Mr. Moseley’s windows a full prospect of which for several miles 
each way presents itself to view. The point where the Miami mingles 
its waters with those of the Ohio, is also easily seen, being about 3 miles 
up the river. Boats passing and repassing continually render the pros- 
pect still more pleasing and delightful. The bank of the river here, is at 
least 50 feet high, from the top of which a beautiful level plain extends 
itself, containing not less than 200 acres of very rich land. Nature seems 
to have formed this for a town for which it is well calculated in every 
respect, except that it lacks good water. The river affords a never end- 
ing supply but the banks are of such a vast height, and withal so very 
steep, that renders it extremely difficult to get water from thence. 

It is however an undoubted fact notwithstanding these difficulties, 
that a town of considerable note, actually once stood on this very 
spot. What nature denied, art then supplied. These high banks have 
avenues cut extending from the water about 100 yards, by which means 
the ascent is made gradual and the water thereby easily brought from 
the river. There are about 10 of these cuts in the bank, being about 100 
feet apart. On the level above mentioned, I observed a number of places 
appearing like old cellars some of which were very large and in a square 
shape. I suppose there were nearly fifty of these. In another place a 
mount of considerable height still remains. Mr. Moseley informed me 
that human bones were found here, buried deep in the earth, as is the 
custom with us. These cellars, these cuts in the river bank, these bones. 
found deep in the earth, the old highway over the river and the wall on 
the Miami, are sufficient to warrant a belief, that a civilized people, once 
inhabited this country; for nothing of the kind is practiced among the 
savages at this day. But who they were, how brought here, or whither 
gone, are matters which we must be content to remain ignorant of. We 
may form conjectures, but they may be wrong. I shall therefore confess 
my ignorance and be silent. 
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BIG BONE LICK — FRANKFORT, 


Fri. 20th. We set out after early breakfast, taking in our way the 
Big Bone Lick, where we arrived about 1 o'clock. This is one of the 
principal salt licks in Kentucky, but being in a frontier part is not worked 
at present. The salt water issues forth out of a boiling spring with a 
very bold stream and emits a strong smell of sulphur and has a bluish 
cast. It also dyes the earth and stones over which it passes of the same 
colors and leaves a white scum where it overflows. But the most re- 
markable thing we saw here, were the big bones, which gave name to the 
Lick. These we saw lying round about the spring in abundance and 
were truly of a most enormous size. A person living at the place in- 
formed me that the bones are mostly under ground and are got by dig- 
ging. It is probable that they are kept from putrefaction by the strength 
of the salt water, and by that means have been kept entire from time im- 
memorial. Deer about the lick are very plenty, and a few buffalo yet 
remain. We left this place about 2 and reached Little’s about 9, after 
traveling about 43 miles. 

Sat. 21st. We started early and reached Col. Collins’ about sunset. 

Sun. 22nd. Having some business at the metropolis, I shaped my 
course for Frankfort and lodged in the evening with a Mr. Major about 
3 miles out of town . 

Mon, 23d. Mr. Bryant (with whom I lodged) and myself set out for 
Frankfort, where we arrived about 9 o’clock. We took breakfast at Mr. 
Bryant’s lodgings and repaired to the capitol, where the assembly of Ken- 
tucky are now in session. While the members were collecting, Mr. Bryant 
took me up the steps into the steeple from whence I had a most beauti- 
ful view of the whole city. 

Frankfort, the metropolis of Kentucky, is situate in a deep valley 
in a bend of the Kentucky, and is washed by that river on the south and 
west. On the north rises a high hill, commanding an extensive prospect. 
At the east end of the town, the hill is low and admits a good road 
in to the city, which in fact is the only way that there can be a good road 
got to it. A very few good buildings have lately been erected in this 
new city. But the state house or capitol is most worthy of notice. It 
is an elegant stone building three stories high, a steeple on the top and 
a portico on each side. The work is well executed and it makes a noble 
appearance. I left Frankfort after dinner and about an hour in the night 
reached Josiah Woodridge’s, with whom I spent this evening. 

Tues. 24th. I visited several old acquaintances, taking my leave of 
them all, as I expect to see them no more before I leave the country. 
I came in the evening and lodged with my kind friend John Moss. 

Wed. 25th. I left Mr. Moss’ after breakfast, called at Mr. Watkins’ 
and at Mr. Lockett’s and arrived at my brother’s a little after dark. 

Thurs. 26th. Attended, with my brother, a funeral in the neighbor- 
hood and returned in the evening. 
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Fri. 27th. My brother and his wife and myself visited Capt. Hollo- 
way and returned in the evening. 
Sat. 28th. Continued at my brother’s. 


HEARS A NEGRO PREACH —A HUNT. 


Sun, 29th. Attended a funeral where I heard a black man preach, 
to the wonder and astonishment of a number of whites. I was happy 
to find that the prejudices against the poor blacks are less powerful in 
‘ this country than in Virginia. I gave an exhortation after the black 
man concluded, and my brother, terminated the meeting with an exhorta- 
tion at the grave. The greatest decency and good behavior was discov- 
erable through the whole solemnity. O! when will the time come when 
“Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand” and these poor outcasts of men be 
favored with all the privileges of men and of Christians? I spent the 
evening agreeably with Mr. Lockett and his family. 

Mon. 30th. Mr. Lockett and my brother, this afternoon took a small 
hunt, in which I accompanied them. They killed two opossums, 2 tur- 
keys, 3 pheasants, three pigeons and 4 partridges. If game is thus 
plenty where the people are so thick, what must we think of the fron- 
tier? 

Tues. Dec. 1. Went in company with my brother to Woodford 
court. Here I met with Mr. Charles Bailey, with whom I made an agree- 
ment to start for Virginia on Friday next. Just as we were about to 
leave the court house, came on a violent storm of thunder, wind and 
rain, through which we returned to my brother’s. 

Wed 2d. and Thurs. 3d. I spent in getting my horse shod and 
fixing to start for home. 


HOMEWARD JOURNEY THROUGH CUMBERLAND GAP. 


Fri. 4th. I took leave of my brother’s family, himself and sister 
Frances accompanying me some distance. At Mr. Lockett’s, I met with 
Mr. Bailey and Thos. Porter and we set out from thence about 11 
o’clock and proceeded for the Crab Orchard. My brother and me now 
took an affectionate leave of each other and parted. We got to Wm. 
Bryant’s about 7 at night. 

Sat. 5th. We pursued our journey to the Crab Orchard where we 
arrived a little after dark. 

Sun. 6th. We left Crab Orchard about break of day; the weather 
intensely cold and ground frozen rendered it bad traveling. We baited 
at Lankford’s and pushed on again. About 10 o’clock we reached Rock 
Castle river, in crossing of which I met a remarkable deliverance. My 
horse attempting to mount a steep bank, fell backward into the river, 
but instantly rising again, made a second attempt and fell the second 
time and had well nigh thrown me against a large rock. He rose in an 
instant and mounting the bank, carried me out safe without the least 
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hurt. It is very remarkable that in the midst of this hurry and confusion 
I was not at all frightened, but felt my spirits calm and was enabled to 
keep my seat in the saddle. Not an hair of our head shall fall to the 
ground without the permission of our heavenly Father. We reached and 
tarried at Logan’s Station. 

Mon. 7th. We started as soon as we could see, through rain and 
mud, baited at Collins’ Station and reached Middleton’s. 

Tues. 8th. Started as soon as it was light. The falling snow soon 
covered us with a white mantle. The roads are dreadful bad and our 
horses lame. But our situation is preferable to some others. Poor 
women and children! I feel much for you, who are wading through the 
mud, up to your horses’ bellies, while the snow from above benumbs your 
tender limbs. We baited at the station at Cumberland river and reached 
Davis’ in the evening at the foot of Cumberland mountain. 

Wed. 9th. We started just as the sun began to gild the tops of the 
high mountains. We ascended Cumberland mountain, from the top of 
which the bright luminary of day appeared to our view in all his rising 
glory; the mists dispersed and the floating clouds hasted away at his 
appearing. This is the famous Cumberland Gap, where the numbers have 
felt the butchering tomahawk. Here we re-enter the state of Virginia, 
after an absence of 50 days, during which time I have traveled to and 
fro, through these western regions about 1,000 miles. Only 4 days I have 
rested from traveling, the rest I have spent in riding through this country 
in various directions, having passed through the counties of Mason, Bour- 
bon, Fayette, Woodford, Mercer, Lincoln, Madison, Scott, Franklin and 
Hardin. Consequently my opportunities of seeing the country have been 
pretty considerable but as so many have given a description of this 
country, I shall be silent on that head. We traveled a few miles in Vir- 
' ginia and came to the territory southwest of Ohio. We came in the 
evening to Capt. Chissum’s with whom I spent the evening. 

Thurs. 10th. After breakfast, I set off, passed the high Clinch 
mountains, ferried the river and in the evening reached Major Orr’s 
where we lodged. 

Fri. 11th. Started early and reached Long’s near Ross’ Iron Works. 

Sat. 12th. My horse being taken unwell, proves a great affliction 
to me. I am near 400 miles from home, in a strange country and among 
a strange people. But I am conscious that my Almighty Protector is 
near and he knows what is best for me. I will therefore cheerfully 
commit the disposal of all to Him: We reached and took up at a widow 
Anderson’s. Here we are again in Virginia having traversed the south- 
ern territory about 70 or 80 miles. 

Sun. 18th. We traveled (my horse being better) and reached Craig’s 
one mile below Washington Court House. 

Mon. 14th. After a rainy night we arose with the light and prepared 
for our journey, but to our great mortification found it snowing. But 
what was worse than all, my horse was stiff foundered. However my 
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anxious desire to see my family surmounted these difficulties. We set 
off, traveled slow and reached Thompson’s, 12 miles below the head of 
Holstein. 

Tues. 15th. We pursued our journey through piercing winds and 
over the mountains covered with snow and reached Stropher’s in the 
evening. 

Wed. 16th. Started early and reached Dublin in the evening. 

Thurs. 17th. We started as soon as it was light, crossed New river 
in the morning and the Alleghania mountain about 2 in the afternoon. 
Here we salute the eastern waters. We rode down Roanoke some dis- 
tance and saw the surprising effects of the freshet last fall. So violent 
was the force of the waters, that it cut a new channel for the river and 
filled up the old, as we were informed, drowned a number of cattle and 
did much other damage to the beautiful farms on the river. 

Fri. 18th. We crossed the Blue Ridge and reached Capt. Buford’s. 

Sat. 19th. After getting breakfast, we pursued our journey and 
reached Mr. Chastain’s in the evening in Bedford. 

Sun. 20th. “Our horses find difficult traveling this morning by the 
clogging of the snow, which fell last night, about 3 inches deep. We 
reached Mr. Stovall’s. 

Mon. 2lst. We reached Mr. Gatch’s. 

Tues. 22d. Pursued my journey and reached Mr. Francis Harris’. 

Wed. 23d. About 9 o’clock had the pleasing satisfaction of meet- 
ing my family and finding them in health. For the mercies of the Lord, 
bestowed them on me and them, may his name have endless praise. 
Amen. : 


ITI. 
JOURNEY INTO THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY — 1797. 


Near two’years have passed since a glimpse of the Northwestern 
Territory first saluted my wondering eyes. The fertility of its soil and 
the liberality of its government, convinced me of its real worth and 
immense value. A desire to make myself more fully acquainted with 
that country, and a wish to provide a place to carry my family to, 
together with a design to survey some lands in the state of Kentucky, 
determined me to leave my family and domestic concerns for a time 
in order to accomplish the above purposes. I took leave of my family 
and friends, August 31st, 1797 and set my face westwardly.: 

About 12 I reached my brother George Smith’s. ‘Accompanied by 
my brother and Sister Sublett we pursued our journey. At Pow- 
hatan Court House we were joined by Wm. Sowall and James . 
About sunset we reached the house of Mr. Robert Biscoe. Here we 
found a number of people awaiting our arrival, to whom I preached 
from 2 Peter 3:14. Bro. George was poorly. 

Fri. Sept. Ist. We took early breakfast and started. The weather 
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was amazing hot and our horses seemed scarcely able to proceed. We 
however reached Wm. Maxey’s about 1 o’clock, took dinner and then 
- rode on to brother Gatch’s. Here also we found a large company wait- 
ing for preaching. Bro. George being still poorly, I again attempted to 
preach from Rev. 22:17. Bro. George exhorted a little after I had done, 
and Bro. Gatch spoke a few words after him. A spirit of engagedness 
<ame upon the people; some shouted amain, while others were weeping 
bitterly and crying for mercy. It was just 12 o’clock when we lay down 
to take a little repose. 

Sat. 2d. The weather being so exceeding and uncommon warm, our 
company by mutual consent agreed to lie by until the next morning. 

Sun. 3d. Took leave of our affectionate friends and started. Called 
and took dinner at Flood’s Tavern, then rode on to Hunter’s. My Bro. 
and myself rode on about 2 miles further to Mrs. Stovall’s. 

Mon. 4th. About sunrise our company assembled at the place ap- 
pointed and having gotten from all our acquaintances, etc., propose pur- 
suing our journey. We are now five in number, Mr. Edward Watkins 
having joined us. We took breakfast at De priests, passed New London, 
a little after 12, dined at Lee’s and then rode on to Liberty or Bedford 
Court House, and took up at Ota Tavern. 

Tues. 5th. We rose with the day and started, breakfasted at Bu- 
ford’s, rested two or three hours and then set out forward; crossed 
the Blue Ridge about 2 o’clock, got dinner with a Dutchman and lodged 
at McLannahan’s. 

Wed. 6th. I was considerably indisposed by a severe cold. We 
started, breakfasted at Dunlap’s, crossed the Allegenia mountain, rode 
through a poor country, gave 5 s. per bushel for oats to feed our horses 
and rode on to Stobaugh’s. 

Thurs. 7th. Having sweated freely the last evening I feel much 
better. About sunrise we started, breakfasted at Ad. Hacent’s and 
reached Wythe Court House or the town of Evansham in the evening 
and took up at Johnston’s Tavern. 

Fri. 8th. Made an early start, breakfasted at Cathascries, baited at 
Crow’s (head of Holstein). From thence we traveled till late in the 
night before we could get anything for ourselves or horses. About 9 
we reached the sign of the Blue Ball and took up with Meek’s. 

Sat. 9th. Breakfasted at Greenway’s, passed Abingdon about 12, 
baited at Col. Purton’s, dined at Boulton’s and took up at Hickman’s 
on the borders of Tennessee. 

Sun. 10th. We entered Tennessee, baited at Goddard’s, dined at 
Yancey’s and passed on to Klyne’s. 

Mon. 11. Breakfasted at Hawkins Court’ House (at Rogers’ 
Tavern) and reached Oris’ in the evening. 

Tues. 12th. We set out early and presently began to climb the 
steep, rugged and rocky mountain of Clinch. Arriving near the top, we 
found ourselves in a surrounding cloud, the contents of which showered 
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plentifully upon us. We pursued our course, crossed Clinch mountain,. 
Copper Ridge, Clinch river and reached the Big Spring about 11 o'clock. 
Here we got breakfast with Mr. E. Chisme, thence crossed Walkins’ 
Ridge, Powell’s river and in the evening reached Cumberland Gap, entered. 
the state of Kentucky and took up at Davis’. 

Wed. 13th. After leaving our lodgings, about 3 hour’s ride brought 
us to Cumberland river. Here we were stopped by the turnpike men,. 
who demanded fees of 1 s. per man for admittance thro the turnpike 
gate. We paid the money and went on intending to get breakfast at 
the Ford, but to our great disappointment could get nothing but a little 
milk and some mush made of pounded meal and a little green corn. 
We took our repast and set forward and crossed the river, which is. 
about 100 yards wide. But the drought has been such that I walked 
quite across the river and did not wet the soles of my feet. We baited 
at Middleton’s and reached Ballenger’s in the evening, but the station. 
was so crowded that we preferred lying in the woods. 

Thurs. 14th. Started about an hour before day, breakfasted at Thomp- 
son’s and reached Ch. Smith’s in the evening. 

Fri. 15th. Our company now separated. My brother and myself 
take the right hand road at Lankford’s and the others the left. We 
reached the settlement of Kentucky about 9 o’clock, breakfasted and 
rode thro the fertile lands of Kentucky, to Mr. John Bryant’s. It was 
delightful to see the fine fields of corn, which everywhere presented 
themselves to our view. What a surprizing difference there is between: 
the produce of these lands and those of the back part of Virginia. The 
people are kind and hospitable to strangers and plenty is the blessing. 
they enjoy. 

Sat. 16th. Accompanied by Mr. Bryant, my brother and myself 
pursued our journey to our brother’s, where we arrived in the evening. 
The pleasure we enjoyed on meeting with a brother, whom we had not 
seen for several years, can only be conceived by those who have exper- 
ienced the like sensation. 

Sun. 17th. News of our arrival flew like lightning thro the neigh- 
borhood. A meeting was instantly appointed for us at Mount Pleasant 
M. H. A large audience collected.to whom we preached; my Bro. from 

“He smote the rock and the waters gushed out” and myself 
from Mark 1:15. The people were very attentive and an old Methodist 
preacher shouted amain. 

Mon. 18th. My brothers and myself rode to Lexington and returned’ 
in the evening. 

Tues. 19th. We dined with Capt. Holloway and returned and spent 
the evening with Mr. John Mosely. 

Wed. 20th. Attended with my brothers a meeting at Mt. Pleasant. 

Thurs. 21st. Bro. George and myself rode into Woodford and spent- 
the evening with Mr. J. Watkins. 
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Fri. 22nd. Returned by the way of Major Crittenden’s, Lexington,. 
etc. to my brothers. 

Sat. 23rd. Visited Mr. Thos. Mosely and returned in the evening to- 
my brother’s. 

Sun. 24th. Went with my brother to Elkhorn M. H. and heard Mr. 
Saunders Walker preach from Isa. 2: 10-11. 

Mon. 25th. Visited Mr. Hayden and returned to my brother’ s. 

Tues. 26th. Dined with Mr. Moore. This afternoon it turned cool. 
after a long spell of very warm weather. 

Wed. 27th. Attended a meeting at Mr. Watkins’ and heard Mr.. 
Shackleford preach from Gen. 5:9. 


JOURNEY TO THE OHIO. 


Thurs. 28th. This and yesterday morning we have frosts that bite- 

pretty much. The air continues clear and the weather very dry. A great 
scarcity of water prevails in this country which is an evil, severely felt 
by man and beast. 
i- I now prepared for my journey over the Ohio. I had got everything 
in readiness, my beast shod &c. But a multitude of thoughts now 
crowded into my mind. My brother had declined going with me over 
the Ohio, for want of a beast. Mr. Sowell had intended to go with me, 
but I had heard nothing of him for sometime. I now expected to be 
under the necessity of taking the journey alone. Now, thought I, if 
sickness should seize me in a strange land, among strange people, who 
will administer me aid and comfort? If the hand of the murderer 
should take my life, who will carry the fatal tidings to my disconsolate 
family? If cruel savages should lie in ambush and deprive me of life,. 
will anybody do me the friendly office of laying my mangled body beneath 
the silent earth? A number of accidents may befall; what miseries I may 
suffer for want of a companion. At these and such like thoughts I 
felt my spirits sink, but calling to mind the motives that moved me to. 
take this journey, the providence that had thus far watched over me, 
the promises that were still engaged to defend me, and the hope I feel 
| that God would be with me, I was enabled to cast my care on Him, 
hoping in His mercy and claiming His protection. 

I took leave of my brother and family and in the evening arrived at 
Mr. Elisha Wooldridge’s; here I had the happiness to find Mr. Sowell. 
He informed me he was ready to start with me in the morning, for the 
northwest side of the Ohio. This proved like reviving cordial to my sink- 
ing spirits. 

Fri. 29th. We took an early breakfast (after paying our devotions to 
the Most High) and started. We travelled about 40 miles and reached 
Mr. Jno. Hampton’s late in the evening. 

Sat. 30th. We rested and refreshed ourselves. ‘In the evening I 
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attended an appointment at old Mr. Hampton’s, which had been made for 
ame during the day. I preached to a considerable number of well behaved 
hearers from Acts 17:30, 31 and then returned to Johny Hampton’s. 

Sun. Oct. lst. We pursued our journey taking in our way a quarterly 
meeting of the Methodists. Here I had an opportunity of seeing several 
old acquaintances of the ministerial character, among whom were Bro. 
F. Poythress and that amiable and pious young man, Bro. Kobler. Here 
I also met with Bro. McCormick. I spent the evening with Bro. Kobler 
at a Bro. Colman’s. 

Mon. 2nd. Bro. McCormick, Bro. Teal, Mr. Sowell and myself set 
out for the Ohio. We travelled about 30 miles and reached a little 
village called Germantown about 8 o'clock in the evening and took up 
with a Mr. Black. 

CROSSES THE BEAUTIFUL OHIO. 


Tues. 3rd. We pursued our journey and reached a little town on the 
bank of the Ohio about 11 o'clock. From a high eminence we had a 
view of that beautiful country beyond the river; charmed with its beau- 
tiful appearance, I longed to be there. We took some refreshment at 
Augusta, then took boat and about 1 o’clock made the opposite shore. 
The Ohio river of all that I ever saw is the most beautiful stream. 
It flows in a deep and gentle current, is from 1-2 to 3-4 of a mile in 
width; it is confined in high banks, which it seldom if ever overflows. 
The adjoining hills are lofty, from whence a charming view of the river 
and low lands presents itself to view. How delightful will be the scene, 
when these banks shall be covered with towns, these hills with houses, 
and this noble stream with the rich produce of these fertile and fruit- 
ful countries. 

We rode down the river 3 or 4 miles to the mouth of Bull Skin 
creek, then left the river and pursued a northwardly foute thro a rich 
and beautiful country. The land, after leaving the river, lies high and is 
very level. The trees, which are mostly red and white oak, are. the 
tallest and most beautiful timber I ever beheld. The soil appears deep, 
clear of stone and wild pea-vine in abundance. It was very pleasant to 
see the deer skipping over the bushes and the face of the country clad 
in a livery of green. 


PLAINFIELD, (NOW BETHEL, CLERMONT COUNTY). 


We crossed the waters of Bear creek and Big Indian .and arrived 
in the evening at Dunham’s town on the waters of the Poplar Fork 
of the East Fork. Dunham’s town, or Plainfield, is about 12 1-2 miles 
from the Ohio; the land is fertile and water good.. Here we saw the 
fruits of honest industry. Mr. Dunham is a Baptist minister, who lett 
Kentucky on account of its being a land of oppression. He arrived here 
last April and since then has reared several houses, cleared a small 
plantation, has a fine field of corn growing, a number of vines and garden 
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vegetables, an excellent field of wheat and a meadow already green with 
the rising timothy. The old man seems to possess both grace and 
talents, with a spirit greatly opposed to slavery. He thinks that God 
will withdraw his spirit from such countries and persons, who having 
the light, resist its dictates. 

Wed. 4th. We started from Plainfield pretty early and pursued a 
northwest direction. The country continues exceeding level except near 
the water courses, where it sinks into deep valleys. The soil in general 
is rich, the 2rowth being oak, hickory, ash, walnut, sugartree, beech &c. 
About 1] »’clock we reached the Little Miami; near this river the lands 
appeared to be much better than any we had yet seen. The low grounds 
or bottoms on the river, are vastly rich‘and extensive. The river itself 
is about 100 yards wide, the water very pure and clear but rapid. We 
crossed the river and rode up the same about a mile, where we saw 
the walls of an old fortification. 


AT FRANCIS M’CORMICK’S ON THE LITTLE MIAMI. 


We then recrossed the river’ and arrived at Bro. McCormick’s about 
2 o’clock. His situation is most agreeable and delightful. The river runs 
within 50 yards of his house, which stands on an eminence and com- 
mands a beautiful view of the river and the rising hills on the opposite 
side. It would seem incredible to those unacquainted with the clearness 
of these waters to be told, that I stood in Bro. McCormick’s yard and saw 
numbers of fish near the opposite bank of the river; indeed it is no 
uncommon thing to see shoals of fish of an uncommon size and excellent 
in their kind sporting themselves in these rivers. 

In Bro. and sister McCormick we found the christian and the friend. 
Their hospitality and kindness seemed to flow from a generous heart. 
Their doors were open to receive us strangers and their extraordinary 
liberality has deeply impressed my mind with gratitude. Devotion was 
here our regular employ. The praises of God resounded thro the adjoining 
groves and it was a pleasing reflection that the worship of God was 
now set up in a place, that but few years ago was the haunt of savages 
and the covert for fowls. The wilderness becomes a fruitful field and 
the thirsty land springs of water. The grass is green in their meadows 
and their fields loaded with golden grain. May the God whose servant 
they have received and whose praises they celebrate, be their portion in 
time and their happiness thro eternity. 


AN ANCIENT EARTHWORK, 


Thurs. 5th. We got breakfast and started down the river to see a 
Mr. Dunlacy, respecting the location of our lands. In the course of 
our journey I had an opportunity of viewing more accurately the ancient 
wall I mentioned before. I went entirely around it and observed its form 
and dimensions. The body of the fort seemed to be an exact square, 
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fronting the 4 cardinal points and including about 22 acres. Adjoining. 
the main wall is another on the north side resembling a half moon, 
with a gateway where it joins the other wall at each end: The wall is. 
much mouldered down, but is at the bottom about 20 feet over. At 
each corner and in the center of each broadside is a gateway about 30 
feet wide. Fronting the gate in each broadside and about 40 feet within. 
the wall, is a small amount of about 100 feet in circumference and of the 
same height of the wall. From the northeast gate two other walls about. 
30 yards apart extend a considerable distance and then open into a cir- 
cular form near the river. The ground is firm and dry and water con- 
venient. The plan appears to have been well devised and the work 
executed with the utmost regularity, but conceiving it will give a 
more perfect idea of it, I here subjoin its form. 

We now pursued our journey to Mr. 
= Dunlavy’s After doing our business with 
| (L, him we returned; Mr. Dunlavy attended us 

, to another of those old forts, the form of 
I fe) which was altogether different from that 








just described, but situated in a very ad- 
vantageous place. He also informed us of 
another, which he thought a great curiosity,. 
but we had not time to call and see it. 
On our return we met Bro. and _ sister 
McCormick, going to a Baptist meeting at 
Mr. Smaillie’s. We returned and went with 
them; being a stranger I was importuned 
to preach, which I did from Mark 1:15; 
felt some liberty, had some agreeable con- 
versation after meeting and then returned 
to Bro. McCormick’s. 

Fri. 6th. Mr. Sowell and myself rode to the mouth of Cliff creek 
and viewed a tract of land belonging to Dr. Turpin. From thence we 
bent our course up the East Fork to a Mr. MaLot’s, where I had appointed 
to preach in the evening, but the distance being greater than we expected,. 
the road bad and difficult to follow, we did not reach the place till near 
8 o’clock. Some of the people were gone, but others had waited pati- 
ently till we arrived, to whom I preached from Rev. 22:17, but felt so. 
faint thro fatigue and the want of bodily nourishment, for we had not 
got any dinner, that I felt but little satisfaction. 

Sat. 7th. Mr. MaLot treated us exceeding kind and when we 
started, accompanied us some distance and showed us another of those 
old forts, which so justly excite the admiration of travellers. We 
travelled down East Fork thro amazing fertile lands and saw two more 
of those ancient forts; one of which I will as far as I am able briefly 
describe. : 
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ANOTHER EXTENSIVE EARTHWORK AT THE MOUTH OF EAST FORK. 


The Little Miami in these parts, as it generally does, runs from 
north to south. The East Fork of that river runs generally from east 
to west and discharges its waters into the Miami about 8 miles from 
its mouth. In the fork of these rivers is a body of extremely fertile, 
level land, of about 6 miles in circumference, lying in a kind of triangle, 
having the Miami on the west, the East Fork on the south and a ridge 
of high hills on the northeast. About the center of this beautiful level, 


























is a hill about 1-2 a mile long from east to west and 1-2 that distance 
from north to south. At the east end of this hill (which appears as if it 
had been actually formed by art) is the body of an old fort, 300 yards 
each way, lying exactly square, with a gate in each corner and one in 
each broadside, which appear to have been about 50 feet wide each. 
The walls of the fort are at the bottom about 30 teet over, but are 
so decayed by. time, that they are but low to what they were once. A man 
on the outside and another on the inside might perhaps see each other’s 
heads. From the north gate proceed two walls about 100 feet apart 
and extend 750 yards in length till they strike the Miami river. At 
the southwest corner gate is a wall and a ditch of about 100 feet in cir- 
cumference fronting the entrance. From this gate also, proceeds a ditch, 
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which gets deeper as it proceeds extending about a quarter of a mile 
to water, where the ditch or trench cannot be less than 40 or 50 feet 
deep. This trench from its various crooks and short turns is a great 
curiosity and may favor the opinion that its original invaders (?) were 
not acquainted wih the use of fire arms. But the most astonishing 
work seems to be the hill above mentioned and the style of its forti- 
fications. There are various avenues leading to the top of this hill, 
appearing as if cut for the purpose. But the two walls leading from 
the western gate of the grand fort seem most worthy of notice. These 
walls are about 100 feet apart, extending in a direct line up an easy 
ascent about a quarter of a mile where they reach the summit of the 
hill. Here they open out into a circular form and enclose 2 or 3 acres of 
ground. Thro this circular wall are several very narrow gates, as if 
intended for only one man to pass at a time. This fortification is one 
of the most astonishing works of the kind that I ever saw, and is at 
at once a striking monument of the ingenuity and corruptibility of 
man. 
AT COLUMBIA —RIDE UP THE LITTLE MIAMI. 


Sun. 8th. We rode to Columbia-to meeting. Here I saw the most 
extensive and luxuriant cornfield I ever beheld in all my life. The 
preacher not coming to his appointment I preached in his stead from 
Ep. 6:14, 18. We attended another of his appointmeuts in the after- 
noon about 2 or 3 miles out of town and I preached from 1 Thes. 5 &c. 
The people seemed serious and attentive and after the meeting ended 
seemed loth to depart, and some of them having expressed a wish for 
preaching again, I gave notice that I would preach by the lighting of a 
candle. A considerable company attended and I preached with liberty 
from Mark 1:15, I hope not without some good effect. 

In the interval of our meetings today I visited a woman who was 
supposed to be at the point of death. When I came in I found her in a 
burning fever, but perfectly in her senses. I sat down by her and asked 
her a few questions respecting the state of her soul and of her prepara~- 
tion for death. On being asked whether she thought she would die 
she said, with eyes flowing with tears, she did. “I saw the spirit of 
God” said she, “and he told me I should live 12 days and this is the 
last. I saw also the Evil spirit but he said nothing to me.” I went 
to prayer with her and left her. 

Mon. 9th. We returned to Columbia, where we had occasion to visit 
Mr. Smith, the Baptist minister. We breakfasted with Mr. Smith and 
then returned to Bro. McCormick’s. After we got dinner we started for 
the old Chillecothe Indian town, near the head of the river. We pro- 
ceeded as far as Col. Paxton’s with whom we spent the evening. 

Tues. 10th. Having sent for Mr. Donnels, a surveyor of the military 
lands, he arrived this morning and we bargained with him to do ours, 
return the works and send us a certificate im & months, for which we 
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agreed to give him 1-3 of the land. We breakfasted at Col. Paxton’s, 
then rode on to Deerfield, took dinner and pursued our course and 
took up in the evening with a Richard Kirby. The land thro which we 
have passed today has been various; a considerable part we found to 
be thin white oak land, but we found also some large bodies of fine, 
rich, fertile land, well adapted to farming and excellent for meadow 
and the raising of stock. It may not be amiss here to observe, that there 
has not been a frost to bite anything in this country, till this morning. 
Hence it appears that this climate, tho about 120 miles north from 
Lexington, is not near as cold, for when I left those parts the corn 
blades in many places were entirely killed. But on my arrival northwest 
of the Ohio I was surprised to find not the smallest symptom of frost. 
To account for this surprizing circumstance, it may be observed that the 
soil of this country is a little inclined to sand which is naturally warm. 
It is also generally very clear of stone, whereas Kentucky, being without 
sand and at the same time has everywhere a bed of stone a little under 
the surface, makes it (as I suppose) subject to frost,.and those sudden 
chills, which are so common in that country. During last winter, the 
wheat in Kentucky was almost entirely killed, while the wheat in this 
country grew and produced a fine crop. 


WAYNESVILLE — PRAIRIES ON THE LITTLE MIAMI—OLD CHILLICOTHE. 


Wed. 11th. We started pretty early, baited at Martin Keever’s and 
then rode on to Waynesville. This little town is situate on the western 
bank of the Little Miami. The lots are sold to none but actual settlers, 
and tho it was only settled last spring about 14 families are already 
here. They have the advantages of good air, good water and good land. 
They are also on an equality; pride and slavery are equally strangers; 
industry is seen in all, and the consequences are, they are happy. We 
are lodged here with a Mr. Heighway, an emigrant from England, who 
with a number of his country people, suffered inconceivable hardships in 
getting to this country. It was curious to see their elegant furniture and 
silver plate glittering in a small smoky cabin. We have today travelled 
thro a fine country; the land is extremely rich and well watered. 

Thurs. 12th. Mr. Heighway after compelling us to take breakfast 
with him, accompanied us some distance and put us into the right way 
to Old Chillecothe. About 1 o’clock we were saluted with a view of 
one of those beautiful plains, which are known in this country by the 
name of pararas. Here we could see many miles in a straight direction, 
and not a tree or bush to obstruct the sight. The grass in the parara, 
we found higher than our heads on horseback as we rode thro it. After 
riding about 2 miles thro this enchanting parara we arrived on the spot, 
where the old town of Chillicothe stood, of which scarcely a vestige 
now remains. We saw a few slabs and something like an old breastwork 
but so decayed and covered with grass that it was scarcely discernable. 
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The stumps of some gate posts were still to be seen, but the houses 
were all destroyed, having been burned a few years ago, by the order 
of the commander of an expedition against the Indians. We sat us 
down on the green grass and ate our dinner of bread and cheese on 
the very spot where a few years ago, the bloody savages held their grand 
councils. While we rested here there came a man to us, and informed 
us that himself and his two brothers (who lived about a mile from the 
place) had found 60 beehives within a mile and a half of their house; 
3 of which they had taken the week before and had gotten 14 or 15 gallons 
of honey. The land about this town, I think is equal for wheat and 
grass to any that I ever saw. Having now travelled 60 or 70 miles 
from the Ohio, we determined here to put a period te our travels north- 
wardly and pursue a different route to the Ohio again. We returned about 
10 miles and lodged with a Mr. Vaunts. 


DEERFIELD (NOW SOUTH LEBANON). 


Fri. 12th. We took in our way the town of Deerfield. It has 30 
or 40 families residing in it. It is a new town, having only been settled 
since spring 12 mo. It is something surprizing to see with what 
rapidity settlements are made and towns erected in this country. This 
I suppose is owing to two causes: (lst) the fertility of the land, which 
induces new adventurers to settle there and (2nd) that excellent regulation 
which shuts out slavery; this induces the mechanic and the manufacturer, 
who choose to settle in towns to carry on their different employments. 
O, what a country will this be at a future day! What field of delights! 
What a garden of spices! What a paradise of pleasures! when these 
forests shall be cultivated and the gospel of Christ spread through this 
rising yepublic, unshackled by the power of kings and religious oppression 
on the one hand and slavery, that bane of true Godliness, on the other. 
We crossed the river at Deerfield and rode on 6 or 7 miles to Col. 
Paxton’s. 

Sat. 14th. We took breakfast and set forward and reached Bro. 
McCormick’s about 11 o’clock. After resting ourselves an hour or two, 
we rode down the river to Mr. Smallie’s and got some old corn to 
take with us thro the wilderness to Scioto, where we intend to proceed on 
Monday next. ; 

SUNDAY MEDITATIONS. 


Sun. 15th. Was a fine pleasant day. I enjoyed good health, but 
having no appointment to preach and there being no meeting near I 
spent the day at Bro. McCormick’s. But the thought of being all the day 
idle made some serious impressions on my mind, especially in a country 
’ where my labors probably might have a good effect. I walked into the 
woods in the afternoon and on the ruins of an ancient fortress con- 
templated the vanity of human grandeur. Here are spacious walls, deep 
-ditches, some straight, others circular, and all manifesting such a degree 
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of regularity as really surprised me. But where are now the performers 
of these mighty works? Alas! They long since sunk into silence and 
those who perhaps made the earth to tremble are now mixed with their 
mother dust. May that wisdom ever be mine, which teaches her children 
to lay up here, their treasure beyond the reach of human corruption. 


JOURNEY FROM THE LITTLE MIAMI TO THE SCIOTO. 


Mon. 16th. After fixing up, Bro. McCormick, Bro. Howard, Mr. 
Sowell and myself started for the Scioto. We travelled up the East 
Fork of the Little Miami about 12 miles and encamped in the woods. 
The lands on the East Fork are very rich, lie well, are of a soft light 
nature and when cleared, easy to cultivate. 

Tues. 17gh. We rose a little before day, fed our horses, and as soon 
as it began to be light pursued our journey. We arrived about 8 o'clock 
at a little town called Williamsburg, settled last spring by 8 or Y 
families. Here we got breakfast, then set forward pursuing a course N. 
75 east thro an amazing level and sometimes swampy country. This 
however as I was informed is the only swamp worth mentioning in this 
country. It lies about midway between the Miami and Scioto, on the 
waters of a creek called White Oak. The growth is mostly gum, maple 
white oak &c. After leaving the waters of White Oak, we fell in upon 
the waters of the Rocky Fork of Paint Creek. Here night overtook us 
and we encamped. 

Wed. 18th. We started as soon as we could well see and about 1 
o'clock reached a house on the bank of Paint creek. This house is the 
first we have seen for upwards of 40 miles. Here we stopped and got 
a little refreshment. Paint creek is a pure, clear stream and at this 
place is about 100 yards wide. It seems to be a fine stream for fish, as 
we stood on the bank and saw a fine shoal of them near the opposite 
shore, which from the distance we saw them, must have been very 
large. 

At this house I saw a curiosity; it was the under part of the 
beak of a fowl called a pelican. It was about 18 inches long and 9 
inches broad; underneath this was a natural bag, which when the bird 
was killed held about a peck. The whole together seemed to be a 
near resemblance of a fisherman’s skiming net; and this bird being. one 
of those, which feed on fish, it is more than probable, that this net is 
used in catching them. On the bank of Paint creek I saw cut in the 
bark of a beech tree the letters, 


TL & TD 1750. 


From this circumstance it is evident some white man had been there 
as long as 47 years ago. But whether English or French, whether trader 
or prisoner, we cannot now determine. We rode down Paint creek 
about 20 miles, and for beauty and fertility it exceeds anything that 
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ever my eyes beheld. Here we travelled over ancient walls, ditches, 
monuments &c, at the sight of which a considerate mind feels lost in 
silent contemplation. We arrived a little in the night at Chillicothe town 
and took up at Umpston tavern. 


CHILLICOTHE. 


Thurs. 19th. The morning of this day till about 11 o”clock, I em- 
ployed in surveying this newly erected town. It stands on a beautiful 
level, rich and convenient spot. The Scioto, a beautiful, clear, gentle 
river and capable of an extensive navigation, waters it on the east side. 
Paint creek, which is also navigable a considerable distance washes its 
western borders. The streets extending from the Scioto to Paint creek 
in a direct line are about a mile in length. Again there are cross 
streets, which cross the others at right angles. Thus situated it is not 
only a beautiful, but is also a most convenient place for a town, and ; 
if it be considered as situated in the heart of a rich and fertile country, 
near the center of the limits pointed out for a state, and on one of 
the finest rivers in the western country for its navigation, it seems evi- 
dent that it will at a time not far distant be a place of very great 
consequence, The inhabitants of this town (as I was informed) amount 
to upwards of 100 families, which at a moderate computation will ex- 
ceed 1,000 souls. This has been effected in about 12 months. If these a 
be the fruits of a free government may despotism and slavery be ban- 
ished from the world and the blessings of liberty universally prevail. 
Here I saw and had a little conversation with some of the savage 
tribes, who had come to town on a friendly visit. 


RETURN TO THE OHIO. 


About 1 o’clock, Mr. Sowell and myself after parting with Bros. 
McCormick and Howard, set out on our return, travelled about 24 
miles and encamped in the woods. 

Fri. 20th. Having taken a violent cold I got sick. An hour or 
two before day it began to rain, We were in a wild wilderness and 
had unfortunately lost our way and got off from the road. When 
day came on, we started and in about two hours had the good fortune 
to find the road. About 12 o’clock we reached a house, wet, weary and 
sick. We stopped, dried ourselves, took a little coffee and pursued our 
journey. We reached another house in the evening but could not pre- 


vail with the unfeeling woman (the only one of this character I saw * 
in this country) to let us have a bed; so I lay on the floor but rested 
poorly. 

Sat. 21st. We rose and started, the weather still rainy. We soon . 2 


got wet, but called at a house, got breakfast and dried ourselves. We 
then set forward and reached the Ohio, about 2 o’clock. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY NORTHWEST OF THE OHIO. 


Having now travelled between 3 and 400 miles thro this country, I 
think I can form a tolerable judgment of the same and will as concisely 
as possible, give a general description of the same before I leave it. 
The land naturally claims the first place. Bordering on the rivers, the 
land exceeds description. Suffice it to say that the soil is amazing 
rich, not subject to overflow, unbroken with gulches and gutters, as 
level as a bowling plain and vastly extensive. Leaving the rivers a 
high hill skirts the low ground. Here the land is still amazing fertile, 
covered with a heavy growth of timber, such as white and red oak, 
hickory, ash, beech, sugar tree, wainut, buckeye &c. Here a number of 
small streams take their rise; then gently creep along thro the winding 
valleys, and in their course these winding streams, form a great quan- 
tity of,excellent meadow land. These streams uniting increase their 
consequence; the meadows enlarge and extend themselves, till they dis- 
charge their crystal streams into the rivers. 


As to mountains, there are properly speaking none; there are how- 
ever high hills from which a beautiful view of the adjoining country 
presents itself. There is generally but little stone. Quarries of free- 
stone are plenty on the Scioto and limestone in many places. The Jand 
is generally very light, soft and easy to cultivate. Indian corn grows 
to great perfection; wheat, oats, rye &c thrive amazing well. All kinds 
of roots, such as potatoes, turnips, and the like grow extremely well. 
Cotton also grows very well and hemp and flax come to great per- 
fection. 

Grass of the meadow kind grows all over this country and white 
clover and blue grass grow spontaneously wherever the land is cleared. 
A country so famous for grass must of course be excellent for all kinds 
of stock. Here I saw the finest beef and mutton, that I ever saw fed 
on grass. Hogs also increase and fatten in the woods in a most sur- 
prizing manner. Exclusive of tame cattle, great numbers of wild beasts 
as bears, buffalo, deer, elk &c shelter in these immense woods. The 
rivers produce an infinite number of fish; besides geese, ducks and the 
like, turkies, pheasants, partridges &c are produced in great plenty and 
get exceeding fat on the produce of the forest. Honey itself is not 
wanting to make up the rich variety. Incredible numbers of bees have 
found their way to this delightful region and in vast quantities deposit 
their honey in the trees of the woods, so that it is not an uncommon 
thing for the people to take their wagon and team and return loaded 
with honey. 

The water of this country is generally very good The rivers are 
clear as crystal and the springs are bold, good and in considerable plenty. 

The air appears clear and serene not subject to dampness and vapors, 
which render a country unwholesome. Neither does it appear subject w 
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those sudden changes and alterations which are so pernicious to health 
and prejudicial to fruits and vegetables. When these things are duly 
considered the country which possesses these natural advantages surely 
merits notice. But when we recollect this country is the asylum of lib- 
erty; that cruelty has not stained the country with blood; that freedom 
and equality is the precious boon of its inhabitants, and that this is to be 
the case in the future, surely this of all countries is most worthy of our 
attention and esteem. 


AGAIN IN KENTUCKY. 


Sun. 22nd. We pursued. our journey, breakfasted at Rouse’s, 
crossed the Licking and the Blue Licks and arrived in the evening at 
Tho. Howard’s. 


Mon. 23rd. We passed thro Paris, the county town of Bourbon, 
reached Lexington about 3 o’clock and my brother’s about daylight dis- 
appearing. 

Tues. 24th. We now prepared with all possible dispatch for our 
journey home. My brothers started this morning for the south side of 
Kentucky river. But I having some business in Woodford went thither, 
did my business, saw Mr. Sowell (with whom I parted last evening at 
Lexington) informed him we proposed leaving the country Sunday next. 
We appointed to meet Sunday morning at Ch. Smith’s and I returned to 
my brother’s. 


Wed. 25th. Took leave of my brother’s family and left with an 
hope of shortly seeing my own. I met with my Bro. George at my friend 
J. Bryant’s where we tarried the night. 

Thurs. 26th. Set out accompanied with my Bro. and Mr. Bryant, 
rode to Stanford, the county town of Lincoln. Here I parted with my 
brother and Mr. Bryant and rode on to Mr. Thos. Hutchinson’s with 
whom I spent the evening. 


Fri. 27th. Pursued my journey to Mr. Renfro’s, where I arrived 
about 11 o’clock. Here I again met with my brother George S. Smith, 
with Mr. Forbes a surveyor, prepared to survey my lands. 


Sat. 28th. We set out before sunrise to run out my lines. Mr. 
Lafon and myself carried the chain. It was nearly sunset when we com-— 
pleted our work, after being closely employed almost the whole day and 
what, thro fatigue and want of refreshment, I was so exhausted that I 
was almost ready to faint. After getting a little nourishment I felt re- 
vived. I now had the consolation to find, that the different objects of my 
journey to this country were now happily accomplished; consequently I 
find my thoughts occupied with a pleasing hope of a speedy return to my 
faniily and friends in Virginia. Our Bro. George S. Smith now took 
leave of us to return home. 
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THE JOURNEY HOMEWARD. 


Sun. 29th. We now fix up and about 9 o’clock set our faces toward 
home. At Smith’s we met with Mr. Sowall. We travelled on together 
and reached Gollett’s Station in the evening. 

Mon. 30th. Pursued our journey being now joined by Peter Mosely 
of Buckingham and three Jones’ of Campbell. We breakfasted at Bal- 
linger’s and encamped in Cumberland Canebrake. 

Tues. 3lst. We set out pretty early and reached the Big Spring in 
Powell’s Valley. 

Wed. Ist. Nov. Started early, breakfasted at the foot of Clinch 
mountain and reached Roger’s tavern. 

Thurs. 2d. We traveled pretty hard and reached Yancey’s. 

Fri. 3d. We passed Abingdon and reached Greenway’s. 

Sat. 4th. Left our lodgings pretty early, breakfasted at the sign of 
the Blue Ball and took up in the evening at Akinsou near the head of 
the Holstein. Here we met a company of Virginians, who (not at all 
to the honor of their state), drank freely, swore lustily and when we 
retired to rest, betook themselves to cards, which considerably disturbed 
our rest. 

Sun. 5th. Not being able to sleep for noise, we rose before day 
and started. The morning was pleasant and warm, but about sunrise it 
clouded. The blustering winds roared through the mountains, it soon 
began to rain, then to snow which it continued to do briskly for about 
an hour and then rather abated. Breakfasted at Ingledove’s; lodged 
at Sayre’s. 

Mon. 6th. Was coid and blustering. We had several snows with 
piercing wind. Fed at Peak creek, crossed New river about 1 -o’clock, 
dined at Haydon’s and rode to Capt. Craig’s. 

Tues. 7th. Was very cold. We started about the break of day, 
crossed the Allegenia mountain, breakfasted at Mrs. Rot’s, dined at 
McClannahan’s, and rode on to McCrary’s. 

Wed. 8th. We crossed the Blue Ridge just after sunrise, breakfasted 
at Goose creek and rode on to Néw London. 

Thurs. 9th. Breakfasted at Priestley’s and reached Flood’s in the 
evening. 

Fri. 10th. About 1 o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Bro. 
Gatch’s. 

Sat. 11th. We left Bro. Gatch’s after breakfast and reached Mr. Mc- 
Laurin’s. 

Sun. 12th. We pursued our journey and in the evening I had the 
inexpressible happiness of meeting with my family, finding them well and 
no misfortune happening to them in my absence. For their safe preser- 
vation and my own may the Lord have unremitted praise. 


Vol. XV1.—26. 
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A CHAPTER OF CORRECTIONS. 
W. F. MCFARLAND. 


[History is never free from imperfections. Particularly is this true 
of the collected and collated records and data of pioneer periods — the 
beginnings of history. This is most natural as the memoranda are fur- 
nished by different authorities who discern the events recorded from 
various points of view or who are not accurate in their method of 
statement. The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
endeavors to gather and preserve all that is worthy of preservation con- 
cerning the early history of our state. It therefore gladly welcomes 
criticism upon and corrections of the material which it puts forth. It 
of course goes without saying that the Society is not to be held 
responsible for the authenticity or accuracy of articles contributed by 
various writers to the columns of the Society’s publications. We there- 
fore readily publish “corrections” when they come from persons de- 
serving credence. One of the most iearned and critical scholars of 
Ohio’s early history is Professor R. W. McFarland, who was born near 
Urbana in 1825, and who still at the age of eighty-two, with eye un- 
dimmed and faculties unimpaired takes an enthusiastic and active interest 
in the events of “ye olden time.” He knew and conversed with many 
of the prominent settlers of the Buckeye State. Probably no one living 
has so much knowledge “at first hand” of the startings of our state 
history. Professor McFarland’s memory retains it strength and clear- 
ness unabated and what he says has the stamp of original authority. 
The editor of this Quarterly has often during the past years been in- 
debted to Mr. McFarland for much valuable assistance in the effort to 
obtain reliable data of pioneer times and also for much revision and 
correction of material published. The editorial desk retains safely 
pigeon-holed many letters from the professor touching upon articles ap- 
pearing in the Quarterly. We have culled from them ‘some of the 
“items” we believe deserve not only the light of day but permanent place 
in the literature of the Society. The purpose of their appearance and 
their value speak for themselves. While much of the matter herewith 
published was intended only for the personal benefit of the Editor of 
the Quarterly, we gladly give the readers of the Quarterly and thereby 
all students of Ohio history, the benefit of the statements.—Ebrror. ] 
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Editorialana. 


Professor McFarland says: 


NAME OF SANDUSKY TOWN. 


The name “Sandusky” as applied to the town, was not generally 
-known as the name for more than twenty-five years after 1816. It was 
called Portland. I lived in the western part of Champaign county when 
I was young; and as late as 1842 my father sent a wagon-load of flour 
to Portland. All the country round did likewise, as being the best 
market for flour—and everybody said Portland. It was after 1842 that 
the name of Sandusky became general 

In the article on Daniel Boone’ the author says: “It may here be 
said that these same pickets had to be broken down with a small cannon 
before the town was finally taken and destroyed by Clark.” It seems 
to me that there are three of four errors along here. The Indians 
‘did not enclose their villages with pickets; Clark had no cannon; the 
time was not 1782, but 1780. Clark did not destroy the town, the In- 
dians themselves set it on fire and it was burnt down when Clark got 
there. See Clark’s own report for 1780. He did not march through 
or near to this old site in 1782. These are minor points, but they dis- 
figure “History.” 

ACREAGE OF OHIO COMPANY PURCHASE. 


As to the mistakes of Schouler and King in their histories. They 
both say that the Ohio Comparv purchased five million acres; and 
Symmes two million. The Ohi. Company asked for only one and one- 
‘half million and did not get so much, in fact it was less than one million. 
Five million acres would take all the land south of Columbus and en- 
closed by the Muskingum, Scioto and Ohio rivers, about one-fifth of 
‘the whole state. Symmes applied for one million, and he secured less 
than one-fourth of that figure. If you take all the land between the 
Miami rivers as far north as the old Indian boundary lines, and as far 
east as the Ludlow line, you will have only about one and one-half 
million acres. It is certain that neither Schouler nor King ever made 
any investigation at all of either subject— one probably copied from 
‘the other —and so “History is writ.” In volume I, Laws of the United 
States, the facts are nearly all to be found. 


GRAVES OF GENERAL BUTLER. 


Following out in part the clues I was working on in my brief 
articles on the old forts,’ I find that General Butler, killed November 
4, 1791, and for whom our county is named, was buried in the following 





*See Article on “Sandusky River,” Vol. XIII, page 275, Publications 
‘Ohio State Arceological and Historical Society. 
*Vol. XIII, page 264. 
* Forts Loraine and Pickawillany; Vol. VIII, page 479. 
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winter; and then was again found and buried two years later by Wayne's. 
forces; that not far from 1836 his body was again independently found 
and given a separate burial and the grave was marked on maps; and 
that again in 1875 the remains were again found; and still later in 
1891, they found the bones and dug them up in still another place. All 
this, I think I can prove by Ohio historians; and I think it is a pity 
such cheerful and gratifying news should not be “put where it will 
do most good’—say in our Quarterly. And so feeling I will try to 
bring together some of the proofs of this assembly of burials, and 
so make another manifestation of how much Ohio writers of history 
know. And if all points of Ohio History turn out to be made of such 
stuff, the sooner bonfires are made of such works the better. 


ORIGIN OF “O. K.” 


I read with great pleasure Gen. Keifer’s explanation of “O. K.”* 
My home was in Champaign county, and I was at the great gathering 
of the Whigs in 1840. The Jackson Township man lived but a few 
miles from my father’s house; and my recollection is that the spelling 
“Oll Korrect’”’ was meant to catch the eye and make fun. I saw those 
twelve long tables heaped up with eatables,—one ox was roasted 
whole —a very large animal. It was swung on a heavy pole resting on 
two stout forked posts planted in the ground. Attendants stood by and 
sliced off pieces for those who wished “roast beef.” I took a piece 
to eat with the bread taken from the table. I saw ex-Governor Metcalf 
of Kentucky in his buckskin suit, pants and hunting shirt. The hunting 
shirt was a coat reaching almost or quite to the knees, having a cape 
around the shoulders. All around the cape and lower end of the coat 
was a fringe of deer leather, made by taking a strip about 4 inches wide 
and cutting cross-wise and then sewing the strip to the cape and the 
bottom. A band of the same was also put on each arm just above the 
wrists. 

At that date a hunting shirt made of blue linsey was very common 
among the pioneer families. All the Kentons wore them. There was 
another use or explanation of O. K. which General Keifer does not 
notice. Van Buren lived at Kinderhook on the Hudson river. The 
Whig papers said “O. K.” meant “Off to Kinderhook” for Van Buren 
after the election —and so it was. At that time I was of the right age 
to enjoy all political jokes, especially if they “hit the other party.” I 
can call up the events of that day as though it was but yesterday, 
whereas it: is almost sixty-four years. Governor Metcalf was a con- 
spicuous figure on the sand —but the rustic pronunciation of his name 
was “Mad-cap.” I heard it over and over again. 





‘Origin of “O, K.” Vol. XIII, page 350. 
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DUNMORE’S WAR. 


Allow me to say that you have given the best general account of 
Lord Dunmore’s War,’ that I have seen; and you found it a task of 
no small difficulty. I like your way, too, when accounts differ, of giving 
both sides. I was anxious that such an account should not be subject 
to adverse criticism by reason of a few slips which come about so easily. 
Personal inspection of historic places also is always desirable — and 
sometimes it is essential, if a true account is to be made up. 


THE CHILLICOTHES. 


I have re-written the Chillicothe statements, in my private letter 
to you. I had said that Clark destroyed the old Chillicothe on his way 
‘to the Mad river towns; this was not strictly the case, I give it in the 
transcript. Clark destroyed all the corn about the village; but the 
Indians got ahead of him as to the town itself—but only by a few 
hours. 

All the places I have mentioned, I have visited over and over again, 
— some of them perhaps fifty times. 

1. Chillicothe — Howe’s Ohio and other histories speak of the. town 
of this name on the Great Miami river. It was on the site of the present 
city of Piqua. 

2. Chillicothe — Three miles north of Xenia,—fifty years ago it 
was known as “Old Town.” I knew the place sixty years ago. This 
old Indian town was destroyed by General Geo. Rogers Clark in 1780 
on his way to Piqua, the great town of the Shawanees—on the north 
bank of Mad river, six miles west of Springfield. 

3. Chillicothe — Usually spoken of as “Old Chillicothe.” This was 
in Pickaway county, about four miles down the Scioto from Circleville, 
on the west side of the river. Any history giving an account of “Lord 
Dunmore’s War’ —1774— including the battle of Point Pleasant — 
and naming “Chillicothe’— means this one. The present village of 
Westfall is on or very near the gite. It was at the second “Chillicothe”. 
where Simon Kenton once ran the “gauntlet.” 

4. Chillicothe — Now called Hopetown —three miles north of Chil- 
licothe City in Ross county. Where I lived in the present City of 
Chillicothe, fifty years ago, the village was ordinarily called “Old Town” 
—jin reference to the old Indian village. The present city of Chilli- 
cothe does not occupy the site of an Indian town. 

5. Chillicothe — Frankfort, Ross county —twelve miles northwest 
of the city of Chillicothe —on one of the old country roads leading from 
Chillicothe to Greenfield, which is in the northeast corner of Highland’ 
county. When I lived in Greenfield, from 1848 to 1851, I passed this 


*Vol. XI, page 167. 
* The Chillicothes, Vol. XI, page 230. See also Vol. XII, page 167.. 
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Frankfort a number of times. People called it “Old Town” because of 
the old Indian village. It is a half a mile or so north of the station 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railroad, called Roxabell — 
half way between Chillicothe and Greenfield. In an excellent map 
of Ohio which I bought in 1854, number 3 of this series is called “Old 
Town.” 


All of these ‘“Chillicothes” were Shawanee towns, and I have seen 


the statement that the record is of the Shawanee dialect, meaning “Place 
where the people live,” or words to that effect; but I don’t know 
whether it is the correct meaning. Of course, all persons somewhat 
versed in the Indian usage, know that Indian names are usually sig- 
nificant, as Niagara—“The Thunder of Waters.” 


OHIO’S PART IN THE REVOLUTION. 


In your article on Ohio’s Part in the Revolution’ you make several 
slips. 

1. Point Pleasant is south of the Ohio river, and of course is not 
in Ohio. 

2. You make Dunmore’s camp below the “present city of Chilli- 
cothe,”— whereas it was about three miles from the “old Chillicothe” 
at Westfall. 

3. Harmar’s expedition was in 1790, not in 1789. 

4. Wayne’s army was 3,000— it had been proposed to have 5,000, 
but fell short as above. In Wayne’s official report of the battle of the 
Fallen Timber, Wayne says that less than 900 of his men were actually 
engaged in the fight. 

5. You seem to have mixed Clark’s two expeditions of 1780 and 
1782. It was in 1780 that Clark destroyed the corn about “old Chilli- 
cothe,”’ north of Xenia, the Indians had burnt that town before the 
Kentucky troops got there. The Piqua then destroyed was six miles 
west of Springfield. The battle was severe. The site of the present 
Piqua was occupied by the Shawanees of the Mad river Piqua, after 
«the destruction of the latter. When you say “Xenia,” vou are a little 
“off your base.” The first expedition was the bloody one, that of 1782 
was almost bloodless; this was against the Piqua towns — particularly 
Upper Piqua or Pickawillany, three miles north of Piqua. Loramie’s 
store was burnt the same night. It was fourteen miles farther north. 
Hardly a man was lost—only two; so far as I know —they had been 
wounded while away from the main body. The Indians ran away 
and I can find a record of only five Indians slain, and they about 
Laramie’s store. Wherefore this expedition of Clark in 1782, could 
hardly “have broken the backbone of the Revolution.” The expedition 
of 1780 was the big one — but that was two years. before, and of course 
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had no special influence in stopping the war. Virginia claimed the 
land by royal grant to latitude 41°, which is the south border of Portage 
county, part of Summit, Huron, Seneca and Paulding counties. All 
south of this line belonged to Virginia, fully three-fourths of Ohio. 
It seems to me that you will have to review and straighten up the ac- 
count of Clark’s two campaigns. 


TERM ABORIGINE. 


The other little point which I had in view is the criticism of Dr. 
Slocum on the use of the term “Indian.” As to “Aborigine” in the 
singular number,® it is sufficient to say’ in general, scholarly men have 
considered the word illegitimate, although the plural has long been 
in use. Stormouth, Worcester, and Webster, all refuse the word a 
place in their respective dictionaries; but the Century and the Standard 
admit it. Away back in 1840 a “corner-grocery” politician in Westville, 
near Urbana, a man who could reasonably well entertain a political 
meeting of his own party, wishing to refer to the Indians, and not 
being a scholarly man, rather unlettered, indeed, but willing to use 
high sounding terms, called them “The Abo-rogines’—the “g” having 
the same sound as in give; .and the “i” long, as in hives. It served 
his purpose, and he was not troubled with “linguistics.” Dr. Slocum’s 
criticism as to the term “Indian” is wholly wrong, and I am sorry that 
a member of our Society makes such a blunder. The islands south of 
the United States have borne the name of the “West Indies” ever since 
they had a name. The inhabitants were propery called Indians — even 
if the discoverers had not struck the India of Asia, as he at first sup- 
posed he had. The same is used by Irvin, Cooper, Bancroft, Motley, 
Prescott, and all other writers of American affairs. 


PICKAWILLANY AND LORAMIE. 


I wish to congratulate you on your trip to Pickawillany and Loramie. 
Of course at the old fort Loramie, you saw the stone which is claimed 
as having been under the Loramie store; you probably saw what was 
claimed to be the grave of Gen. Butler. This latter point was fully 
‘discussed in my article on “Forts Pickawillany and Loramie.” And yet 
‘every writer whose works I quoted or referred to, except Howe, had 
put the two at the same place—some at Pickawillany and some at 
Loramie. I asked this question —“‘What’ are such histories worth?” 

About 200 yards south of the old Johnson homestead, is old Fort 
Piqua built by Wayne in 1794. I hope that you visited it. When I 
was at Loramie in 1899, the west end of the Greenville treaty line was 
shown by a peach fence extending over 50 or 60 rods east of the creek 
back towards the houses in the villages. The end of the fence was about 


*Vol. XIV, page 354. 
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one-fourth of a mile north from the fork of the creek, which in the 
treaty is named, and from which fork, the line to Fort Recovery begins. 
But the west tributary (Mile Creek) had cut across the corner, and 
enters Loramie’s creek a good many rods south of the old mouth. 
The line on the east side was measured from the Tuscarawas river 
westward —and although the course was a little changed miles east 
of Loramie, and still it came out one-fourth mile too far north. I 
am glad that you took that trip. I wish I could have been with -you. 
I made two trips. 
EARLY CINCINNATI. 


There are two or three little slips made by writers for our Journal, 
to which I call attention, that they may be too small to require cor- 
rection. They are all in the article on “Early Cincinnati;’* and the 
president of an historical society ought to speak and walk carefully — 
following where possible, the old Davy Crockett rule. “Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead.” But to “my mutton.” On the first page of 
the article, near the bottom, it is said, in speaking of the Northwest 
Territory, “Virginia, in 1781, gave up to Federal control any rights 
she had in this territory.” The cession was in 1784 not 1781, and Vir- 
ginia especially reserved all the territory between the Scioto and the 
Little Miami, On the next page near the top, it is said that the Fed- 
eral government by treaty in “1786” etc. The Federal government 
made no treaty in 1786, it was in 1789, in January, at Fort Harmar. 
Again, beginning at the bottom of page 453, and extending to the middle 
of page 454, the paragraph shows a want of exact knowledge of the 
question under discussion. At the bottom of page 453, the part of the 
clause within the quotation marks, is not the exact language of the 
act of Congress. The act is not before me as I write, but I give the 
substance —“‘east from the south extremity of Lake Michigan, until 
it meets the line between the United States and Canada, in Lake Erie, 
thence with that line,” etc. The trouble was that line from the south 
end of Lake Michigan would not touch Lake Erie at all. The writer 
of “Early Cincinnati” says: “During the controversy as to where 
the * * * line should be drawn, * * * a hunter * * * 
brought it to the attention of the convention,” etc. The convention was 
in November, 1802, and this subject was not before the body. Further, 
he says, “A compromise was made,” etc. —there was no such thing as 
a compromise. The United States Congress about 1836 corrected the 
mistake first made as to the north line; and made it run from the 
south end of Lake Michigan to the north cape at the bay at Toledo — 
south point of the cape. Again, “But the line remained in doubt”— 
there is no doubt about it. While I was at the State University, I 
wrote for the Surveyor of Williams county, at his request, the descrip- 
tion of that line along the north border of the county, for twenty miles 


*Early Cincinnati, Vol. XIV, page 448. 
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or so, giving the distance from the section corners, and the witness trees, 
where this north line of the state crossed the lines running north and 
south between the section. The whole line is on record in the Land 
Office. Again he says, speaking of this hunter’s report to the con- 
vention, “Thereupon the settlers of Toledo became disturbed for fear 
that they should be left out of the new state about to be carved out 
of the Northwest Territory.” There was no Toledo then, nor for 
many years afterwards. 

Read the middle paragraph on page 457. The four counties spoken 
of crossed most of the Northwest Territory. The east boundary of that 
Knox county was the line from Fort Recovery to the Ohio river oppo- 
site the mouth of the Kentucky river. St. Clair county crossed most 
of Illinois, if memory serves me right. 

Page 462, bottom, he says the railroad was finished to Springfield in 
1846, it was in 1848. Myself and ten or twelve other young men went 
from our homes six or eight miles northwest of Urbana to see the first 
train reach Springfield. Thousands were there. We rode eighteen miles 
for the sight and eighteen back. 


OHIO CANALS. 


There is only one more point for this letter; and this is a statement 
in the little work on the Ohio canals.” Men seem to be absolutely ‘ob- 
livious to dates, or else they put down whatever year is first thought of. 
‘The young man who compiled that work did not make this error — 
they quote Hadley on Railroad Transportation. See Ohio Canals, page 
43. It says, “Part of Cincinnati, Sandusky and Cleveland Railroad 
had been built about 1837 and by 1846 there was railroad communica- 
tion from the Lake to the River.” 

Now let me give you an item or two from my recollection. In the 
Spring of 1849, I was in Cincinnati, superintending the printing of my 
edition of Virgil. Cholera came on; by the last of May or the first 
of June, the death rate ran up to fifteen or twenty a day. Many 
people fled from the city—“mestoo.” When we reached Springfield, 
about dusk, fourteen old-fashioned stages were there to carry the 
passengers forward. I was the twelfth man to get on the last stage, 
and had to hold on carefully, or be spilled along the road. I stopped 
at Urbana. My recollection is that on the north the railroad came to 
Bellefontaine, “twenty miles away.” Springfield is fourteen miles south 
of Urbana. ; 

2d Item. I was married on the 19th day of March, 1851, at Green- 
field, in the northeast corner of Highland county. By 10 o’clock on 
the morning of the 20th we reached Xenia, coming in from the east 
in carriages. By 11 A. M. we reached Springfield by railroad and there 


~The Ohio Canals; Published by the Archzological and Historical 
‘Society, 1906. 
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two or three of my brothers and other friends met us, with carriages, | 
and took us to my father’s house, which was eighteen miles from 
Springfield, and seven northwest of Urbana. Urbana was fourteen miles 
on the way, but there were no cars. Now even if my memory were 
at fault in these dates, there stands 1849 on the title page of my book, 
and 1851 in the family Bible, so that one may call this “documentary 
proof.” You can easily see that my dates can hardly be disputed. 


SERPENT MOUND. 


I have read with great interest your account of the Serpent Mound,” 
with the discourse on Serpent Worship, the world over. The snake 
has always been brought in by some hook or crook. Did ever you 
see Stephen’s account of his travels in Central America and Yucatan? 
He gives in one of his pictures, the head and part of the body of a 
huge serpent as a sort of handrail to the long flight of steps up to an 
old temple. In old Greece, the sign for a doctor was a rod with a 
serpent around it, or two serpents wound around each other. You can 
see the cut in my modern books. Then it was said on one occasion, 
“Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” The doctor can 
look wise, a serpent is his symbol. But this is a big subject. 


PICKAWILLANY AGAIN. 


Before I wrote my article on “Pickawillany” I spent two or three 
days in the State Library at Columbus, and used all of the general 
or special histories of Ohio which spoke of the place. One was the 
account of Christopher Gist’s visit. I think also that the Journal of 
Capt. Trent, also has something on the subject. Knapp’s History ot 
the Maumee Valley is greatly in error. In Howe’s History of Ohio, 
under the head of “Shelby County,” you get a pretty full account, 
and there is a reference to C. W. Butterfield’s account—but that 
account I have not seen. Atwater, Taylor and King’s Histories of 
Ohio, could soon be examined. Albach’s “Western Annals,” is “no 
good”— worse than nothing. It is possible that “Burnett’s Notes” may 
have something valuable— Miami University Library has no copy of 
these “Notes.” 

The stockade at Pickawillany was built late in 1750; Christopher 
Gist was there in February, 1751. The fort was destroyed in June, 1752, 
by the French and Indians, because qf the English traders: who had 
built and occupied the ‘“fort”— most or all of the English traders were 
from Philadelphia, they were weaning some Indian tribes away from 
the French. Some think this was really the beginning of the “French 
and Indian War,” including Braddock’s defeat, the battle of Quebec, ending 





“Serpent Mound; published by Ohio State Archzxological and His- 
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with the ousting of the French from Canada, and the Northwestern: 
Territory, as shown by the treaty of 1763. 


REV. J. B. FINLEY, 
The article on Wyandot Missions, in volume XV, interested me 
greatly, especially the references to Rev. J. B. Finley. We boys used to 
call him “Old Jim Finley” and he and father were intimate friends 
for more than forty years. They both came into the church at the 
celebrated campmeeting an Cane Ridge, Ky., in the carly years of 
the last century. In 1842 he was “Presiding Elder” in the district where 
my father lived near Urbana. One night he (Finley) and the young 
man who was preaching on that circuit staid at my father’s house 
during a two days’ meeting, father was talking with the preachers,. 
and I had a good view of Mr. Finley’s face; and as I sat some dis- 
tance away, I rested a piece of paper on my slate and drew a picture 
of Mr. Finley with the hair roached back, as he always wore it. I was. 
then about sixteen or seventeen years old and was teaching the coun- 
try school. After awhile I slipped my picture into the hand of: the 
young preacher. He looked at it, then showed it to Mr. Finley. He 
didn’t more than half like it— but the young man said, “Brother Fin- 
ley, it is a good likeness of you.” At that time colleges in the land 
were not sO numerous as they are now. The next year when I made 
up my mind to go to college, Mr. Finley sent me to Augusta College, 
Ky. At that time each presiding elder in Ohio and Kentucky had the 
privilege of sending one young man from his district to Augusta Col- 
lege, free of tuition, which was $32.00 a year. The college was sup- 
ported by Ohio and Kentucky conferences. It was in 1843 Mr. Finley 
sent me to college —.and as teachers’ salaries at that time were usually 
$15.00 a month or less, the saving of that money was very acceptable 
to me. I knew Mr. Finley as well as I knew anybody. He was a mus- 
cular Christian, had been a young man who would fight on the proper: 
provocation, and being a very powerful man, he was accustomed to be- 
the victor. The year he sent me to college, he conducted a camp- 
meeting about six miles from my father’s house. I was there. In those 
days it was not an unusual thing for rowdies to make disturbances or- 
the campground. But always some men were selected as policemen to 
enforce order. One day a rough customer was brought in by this local 
police to the preacher’s headquarters. He behaved very rudely — 
even threatened to “lick” Mr. Finley, who was giving him some strong 
talk. Finley was in his shirt sleeves, he unbuttoned the sleeve on his 
right hand, pulled the: sleeve up above the elbow, shut his fist, and 
turned his arm back and forth, as if ready for a fight. He said, “Young 
man, do you see this? God wouldn‘t let you whip me, and if He 
would, I wouldn’t —so behave yourself or I’ll drub you.” The young 
man, on seeing that arm, and hearing the threat became as “meek as. 
a lamb.” I.saw the whole fun. ‘ 
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A year or so afterwards he held a “Quarterly Meeting” in West- 
ville, a village about four miles west of Urbana. In the village was 
a young man subject to “fits’— once in three or four months — seldom 
oftener, and they would come on without premonitory symptoms. As 
Mr. Finley was preaching the 11 o’clock sermon, a “fit” came on -the 
young man—he fell to the floor. His friends understanding the case 
ran up at once to carry him out — but of course the speaker quit preach- 
ing, and he thought the men were merely crowding around the man 
too close —and not knowing anything of the case, he cried out in a loud 
voice, “Stand back, brethren, stand back and give the man fresh air — 
if he is a sinner he may die and go to hell and be damned,— stand 
back.” The friends carried the man out, and the preacher resumed 
his discourse. Finley was staying at my brother’s house. Sometime 
in the afternoon he received a note from some of the young man’s 
friends, saying that they intended to “ride him on a rail” for what 
he said about the sick man. Finley had intended to preach at night at 
Urbana, but he said to my brother, “Brother Mac. if I go to Urbana, 
those fellows will say they ran me out of town. I'll send some one 
in my place’—and he did. The next morning right after breakfast, 
he took off his coat, and walked up and down the whole length of the 
street for at least three or four hours. He came into my brother’s shop 
and said, “Brother Mac, tell those fellows for me that I say they are 
a set of cowards, they threatened to ride me on a rail, and here I have 
been waiting all morning for them, and they don’t come. Tell them 
I say they are cowards.” They had signed their names to the paper; 
one of them was a justice of the peace, long known to me. 

Finley and my father were life-long friends — both uniting with the 
-church at the celebrated “Cane Ridge” campmeeting in Bourbon county, 
Ky., in the early years of the last century. They differed less than a 
year in their ages — “Cane Ridge” was a sort of permanent link, binding 
them together— my father was an old-fashioned Methodist exhorter, 
having his license renewed forty times,— several by Finley as Pre- 
siding Elder. So you see I was, ir. a certain sense, “native and to the 
manner born.” Finley died in 1857. About two years after the events 
which I give, he was made Chaplain to the Ohio Penitentiary, and re- 
mained there two or three years more. He wrote a book called “Prison 
Life,” also an “Autobiography,” and other books. The two I name are 
doubtless in the State Library. Finley suited the rough age in which he 
lived; absolutely without guile, and perfectly honest and outspoken. 
Nobody could possibly misunderstand him; and he would defend himself 
and his side to the last extremity. I think he was a noble man. Once 
he had been invited to an old Kentucky “hoe-down” or a country dance. 
In the meantime he had “experienced religion” (using the phraseology 
of the time), and when he went to the dance, he caused it to be turned 
into a prayer meeting. You will find the account in some of his writings. 


‘ 
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GOVERNOR ROBERT LUCAS. 


“The life of Robert Lucas presents an outline of intense convictions 


-and strong assertive action. Set in a background of pioneer conditions, 


it partook distinctly of the characteristic vigor and ruggedness of that 


‘great westward movement. Robert Lucas was one who made up his 


mind definitely and positively; and when once convinced of the right- 
eousness of a course of action, no power could divert him from it.* * * 
But the aggressive strength of character of an executive like Robert 
Lucas was greatly needed both in the formative period of the State of 
‘Ohio and in the period of the organization of the Territory of Iowa.” 

Those are initial words to the author’s preface to a Life of Robert 
Lucas by John C. Parish of the State University of Iowa. The volume 
belongs to the Iowa Biographical Series, edited by Benjamin F. Sham- 
‘baugh, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Iowa, which Society 
is responsible for the publication in question. Mr. Parish has done 
his work in an accurate, scholarly and entertaining way. He has dili- 


‘gently “dug out” the facts and material for his book from the original 


sources and has carefully verified his important statements. The story 
told is deeply interesting to both Ohio and Iowa readers for the theatre 


-of the incessant activities of Lucas embraced both states. 


Robert Lucas was a fine type of the personages of his time, who 
“did things.” He was eminent in the class of men who by ability and 


energy founded states and steered the march of frontier civilization. 


Robert came from Virginia stock, which contributed so forcefully io 
the early building of Ohio. He was born at Shepherdstown, Jefferson 


county, Virginia, April 1, 1781; in 1800 he moved with his partnts to the 


banks of the Scioto, whither his elder brothers have proceeded him. 
He was energetic and enterprising as is evidenced by the fact that in 
1803 he was surveyor of Scioto county and ran the line between that 


and Adams county. 


He seems to have been strongly imbued with the military spirit, 
and in the year just named he was commissioned by Governor Tiffin 
‘to recruit twenty volunteers for the army, then projected with the idea 
that the United States would have difficulty with Spain growing out 
of the entanglement of the proposed sale by Napoleon of the Louisiana 
Territory to the United States. In 1805 he was made justice of the 
peace for Scioto county; in 1808 he was elected to the legislature from 
his county and displayed at once great aptness in public affairs in which 
he later became so conspicuous. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
to Ohio readers is the one on the War of 1812, in which Robert Lucas 
played an effective and unique part. When Governor Meigs was called 
upon to raise the quota of volunteers apportioned to Ohio, Lucas was 
Brigadier General of the Second Brigade of the Second Division of the 
‘Ohio Militia. For some time he had been desirous of entering the United 
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States army; mainly through the efforts of General McArthur, he had 
received a commission of captain in the Nineteenth United States In- 
fantry; this office he had accepted only a few days before receiving the 
brigadier orders, but as yet had not received assignment as United States 
army officer; he assumed the duties of the office of Brigadier General 
of the Militia; at the same time in order to encourage enlistment of 
volunteers, he volunteered as a private in his brother’s company; he was, 
therefore, at one and the same time, captain of the United States army, 
brigadier general in the Ohio Militia and private in a volunteer company ; 
in addition he was constantly performing the independent duties of scout, 
guide, express messenger and staff officer. At the opening of this 
campaign he began an interesting daily journal which he carried with 
him throughout the Hull campaign, and which throws most interesting 
side-lights upon the events as they transpired. On the 23d of May 
(1812) General William Hull arrived at Dayton, where the army was 
rendezvoused, and it was then and there that the famous campaign of 
Hull began, which ended so ignominiously three months later; the 
march to Detroit is minutely related in Lucas’ journal; Lucas was in 
the lead performing the various duties of scout, guide and picket. Then 
followed Hull’s stupid movements across the Detroit River in the 
vicinity of Malden. Lucas was one of the officers in the party under 
Major Van Horne, who was directed by Hull to return back across 
the Detroit River and proceed down to the River Raisin to meet and 
escort back to Detroit, Captain Brush, who had arrived at the Raisin River 
with reenforcements and provisions for Hull’s army. The well-known 
result of that rescuing expedition was the disastrous defeat at Browns- 
town, where the American militia were ambuscaded and surprised by 
the force consisting mostly of Indians under the command of the wily 
. Tecumseh. The American soldiers were panic stricken and fled pre- 
cipitously with a loss of a hundred including killed, wounded and missing. 
It was the first blood in the War of 1812. Upon the surrender of Hull, 
Lucas evaded the disgrace of becoming a prisoner by proceeding to 
Cleveland. The war over, he resumed his political career, being elected 
to the Ohio Senate several successive times. For a period he presided 
as speaker over that body. In 1830 he was named by the Democratic 
party for the office of governor, but was defeated by his opponent, 
Duncan McArthur. He was again elected to the legislature, and the 
following year (1832) he was elected governor over his old opponent, 
McArthur, Allen G. Thurman being selected as his private secretary. 
This same year he had the distinguished honor of presiding over the 
first Democratic national convention, held at Baltimore. He was re- 
elected governor in 1834. As an executive officer he displayed great 
ability, firmness, and though a bitter partisan, was a loyal patriot. It 


was during his governorship that the famous and somewhat burlesque 


“Toledo War” occurred over the Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute. In 
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1838 President Van Buren appointed Mr. Lucas governor of the Territory 
of Iowa. In this position he exhibited great capabilities in the organiza- 
tion of the territory into the state. The election of William H, Harri- 
son as Whig President in 1840 caused Mr. Lucas’ removal from the office 
of (lowa) governor, when he returned to Ohio and was nominated by the 
people of his home district for membership in United States Congress. 
In the election he was unsuccessful. He then sold his farm and home 
at Friendly Grove and returning to Iowa made Iowa City his home. 
He again took a prominent part in the politics of the territory of his 
adoption. He was elected a member of the convention which was to 
create a constitution for the forthcoming state of Iowa; served at the 
head of several important committees, one of them being the Committce 
on State Boundaries, which was to consider the dispute over the line 
separating Iowa from Missouri; Mr. Lucas, therefore, appears to have 
been peculiarly the hero of state boundary disputes. About this time 
‘he was charged with being a confirmed office seeker for he looked “with 
longing eyes to the governorship of the state whose early destinics 
he had watched and guarded as the pioneer Territorial Governor. But 
younger men were pushing to the front and now his declining years 
came upon him and the fate of a superannuated statesman brought him 
that fretful idleness that is so hard for men of action to endure.” In 
1852 he deserted the party he had so long and zealously served and 
joined the Whig forces. Death ended his career on December 8, 1853. 
He died at his home, Plum Grove, and the following day was buried in 
the cemetery at lowa City. 

Such are the brief and concise facts of his phenomenal life. Tha 
such a career must have had for its foundation and results a strong 
character and unusual ability, goes without saying. Mr. Parish, his 
biographer, has followed his life in a most faithful and in not ungraphic 
portrayal. He has in a most successful degree pictured the back- 
ground events in which Mr. Lucas was so prominent a figure. Mr. 
Parish has an easy flowing style and the historic instinct to properly 
emphasize the larger incidents, while leaving nothing to be desired in 
detail. The little volume is tastefully produced as to typographical and 
mechanical composition. It has the double value of historic interest in 
the development of two states, Ohio and Iowa. 


CENTRAL OHIO VALLEY HISTORY CONFERENCE. 


Various historical and patriotic societies located in the southern 
part of Ohio have issued a call for a conference of the different historiczl 
societies of the Central Ohio Valley to be held in Cincinnati on Novem- 
ber 29 and 30 next. The committee appointed for fhat purpose consists 
of Charles T. Greve, Chairman, Isaac J. Cox and Frank P. Goodwin, 
Secretary. In the circular sent forth by the committee, they state: 
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“The observance of national holidays and of centennial! celebrations. 
may be said 0 be a fixed American habit, but as yet too little attention 
has been paid to the details of local history and its connection with sec- 
tional and national development. In view of this fact, various organi- 
zations of the city of Cincinnati have combined for the purpose of hold- 
ing a history conference that should embrace as its field a considerable 
portion of the Ohio Valley. 

“In furtherance of this plan some twelve’ organizations of Cin- 
cinnati, representing the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
the Cincinnati Branch of the Archzological Institute of America, and 
the various hereditary patriotic societies, in connection with the teach- 
ers of the city and vicinity, have determined to hold a series of meet- 
ings on Friday and Saturday, November 29 and 30, 1907. This move- 
ment_to represent all classes of workers in the local historical field 
has been endorsed by the authorities of the University of Cincinnati, 
and they have offered the use of the University buildings for the holding 
of such meetings as should seem desirable. The above mentioned organi- 
zations of the city are to act as hosts on this occasion, and they invite 


the attendance and hearty co-operation of similar bodies in the central- 


portion of the Ohio Valley. The undersigned committee desires to get 
into communication, as quickly as possible, with all such organizations 
of this section, and will appreciate any suggestions that will further this 
purpose. 

“One of the proposed meetings will be devoted to the work of local 
history societies, of which there are a number of national reputation 
within this district. We plan to give these societies an opportunity to. 
explain their work, the value of their collections,.and to discuss possible 
methods of co-operation in our particular field. The meeting will also 
be addressed by a speaker of national reputation, and there will be an 
exhibit of the valuable collections of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, under whose auspices the meeting will be held. 

“By means of this conference we hope to accomplish definitely 
the following object: 


“(1) To arouse a greater interest in the subject of local his- 
tory throughout the whole Ohio Valley, to stimulate the work of 
gathering and preserving historical records, and to secure more 
efficient co-operation among the local societies. 

“(2) To bring in closer touch the various classes of historical 
workers, and to excite a permanent interest in all phases of active 
historical work. 

(3) To assist the history teacher in the definite problems 
connected with his work, and particularly to bring to his service 
the wealth of illustrative material afforded by the details of our 
local history. In this connection it may seem advisable to extend 
the field of work of the Cincinnati History teachers Association so 
as to include the Central Ohio Valley. 

“(4) To bring the individual teachers and workers into inti- 
mate personal contact with certain leaders in the historical field. 

“(5) Should the success of this meeting warrant it, and if it 
should seem advisable to other communities participating in this 
conference, to adopt some genera] plan for holding similar future 
meetings, at such times and places as may seem advisable. 


“In view of our purpose we invite the hearty co-operation of all 
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who are interested in this work. The undersigned committee will be 
glad to receive suggestions concerning speakers, lists of names and ad- 
dresses of history workers, details concerning local history organizations 
and patriotic societies, and any other sources of information that will 
assist in rendering the conference a success. Address communications 
to Frank P. Goodwin, 3435 Observatory Place, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


HOW GOVERNOR MEIGS GOT HIS NAME. 


Where did the parents of Return Jonathan Meigs get the name? 
This question has been asked innumerable times by Ohioans, in looking. 
over the list of names of Ohio governors in early days. Possibly there 
is no accurate information on the subject, but General Zeigler, visitors’ 
attendant at the state house, tells, a story of the matter which he says. 
he secured from relatives of the dead governor. 

According to this story the elder Jonathan Meigs, father of Return 
Jonathan, was very much in love with. a charming girl down in Con- 
necticut. He asked her hand in marriage one evening. The lass looked 
calmly into the big open fire place, and measured in her mind the worth 
of the young man. Jonathan Meigs is a young lawyer, of good family,. 
as well off in this world’s goods as any of the other men of the com- 
munity, but he lacks something. What was it? Vinegar? That’s it. 
He lacked spirit. So, pressed for an angwer, she told Jonathan that she 
would think of him as a very dear brother. Flushing, Jonathan Meigs 
arose, picked up his hat and cane and started out withqut a word. Why 
be in such a hurry?” the maiden called. But the slam of the’ door was 
the only answer. “Why, he has a temper after all,” she said aloud, and 
rushed to the door just in time to see the old gate slammed shut so 
violently that the wooden hinges split apart. “Return Jonathan Meigs,” 
she cried. Jonathan returned, a wedding followed and the first child 
born was named Return Jonathan Meigs, and later he became the 
fourth governor of Ohio. 

Meigs was one of the war governors of the state, serving during: 
the war of 1812. He resigned his office as governor to become postmaster’ 
general of the United States. Othniel Looker, of Hamilton county, com- 
pleted" his term. 


CRAWFORD MASSACRE ANNIVERSARY. 


On June 11th, the Pioneer Association of Wyandot county held 
its anniversary of the Crawford massacre. Several hundred people 
gathered in the picturesque grove, on the banks of the historic Tymoch- 
tee, but a few hundred feet from the monument erected to the memory 


‘of the martyr Colonel William Crawford, who gave up his life in the 


cause of the advancement of white civilization on June 11, 1782. The- 


*Vol. XVI.—27. 
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exercises of the day were presided over by Mr. Emil Schlup, retiring 
president of the Pioneer Association. The election of the officers for 
the ensuing year resulted in the selection of Mr. Amos Nye as president 
and of the re-election of Mr. Mark Karr as secretary. An interesting 
program of music and speeches was successfully carried out. Music 
was furnished by the Adrian Cornet Band, composed of E. K. Ewing, 
Eugene Ewing, Fred Ewing, Thomas Reardan, Fort Presler, Burt Al- 
lion, Derf Ringheisen, Earl Snyder, George Myers, Karl Truby, Ralph 
Green and C. C. Haines; and the Carey Male Quartette, composed of 
Jesse Stombaugh, J. D. Ewing, R. D. Hilty and W. L. Baker. 

Interesting reminiscences of “ye olden tymes” were given by Presi- 
dent Nye, Mr. H. K. Inman, Postmaster Hiram Miller of Wharton, Mr. 
F. L. Feltus of McCutchenville, Captain A. P. Cutting of Kenton, Rev. 
T. J. Carey of Wharton and the venerable Isaac Burke of Crawford, 
whose memory went back to the days of the “Indians, rattlesnakes and 
blacksnakes of the Tymochtee”; in his boyhood days Mr. Burke spoke 
the Indian language and became acquainted with many Indians, visited 
and transacted business with them and the following Indians were some 
of his personal friends: Big Solomon, Little Chief, Charles, Fider, George 
Wright, Armstrong, Peacock, Mud-Eater, Stuckey, Grey-Eyes, Between- 
the-Logs, John Seneca, Warpole, Spybuck, Guard, Mononcue, Bullhead, 
Porcupine, Bigelow, Walker, James, and Deer. Mr. Burke “was raised 
on Tymochtee Creek and always loved to live on its banks; in its earlier 
days it was considered one of the best streams in the state, but it is 
different now, being damaged by oil and salt water.” 

The speakers of the day were Hon. Grant Mouser, member of 
Congress from that district, and Mr. Randall, the Secretary of the Ohio 


- State Archeological and Historical Society. Mr. Mouser made an elo- 


quent address’ on the marvelous growth of our country and its present 
prosperity. The Secretary of this Society dwelt upon the historic events 
of Ohio, the various races contending for supremacy in the Ohio Valley 
and the bitter contest between the white and the red people. 

It was a day long to be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to be present. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


By the appointment of a financial committee of three, the trustees of 
Western Reserve Historical Society, in their first meeting for two years, 
took definite steps at their meeting in May last, toward raising a per- 
manent endowment fund of $150,000. 

W. H. Cathcart is the newly elected president of the society. When 
it became known that L. E. Holden, president of the society since 1902, 
could not serve another term on account of other pressing duties and 
Mr. Cathcart was elected in his place, the president-elect frankly told 
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his trustees that he would not serve unless they would pledge them- 
selves to raise an endowment fund. They decided to start at once. 

The financial committee which will have charge of raising the fund 
consists of L. P. Baldwin, D. Z. Norton and W. S. Hayden. Its power 
to name other members is unlimited. Until the endowment fund is 
raised the museum will be supported as for the past two years, in part 
on its guarantee fund and in part from the proceeds of a lecture course. 

The report of W. H. Cathcart as secretary of the trustees, opened 
the meeting. In it he briefly reviewed the work of the year giving great 
praise to Librarian A. M. Dyer for his able and energetic management. 
He strongly urged the need of an endowment fund. 

The board, as at present organized, consists of A. T. Brewer, J. H. 
Wade and C. A. Grasselli (until 1908), Ralph King, Douglas Perkins 
and D. Z. Norton (until 1909), A. L. Withington, E. M. Avery and Am- 
brose Swazey (until 1910), C. W. Bingham, H. C. Ranney and James 
Barnett (until 1911), and S. P. Baldwin, Webb C. Hayes and L. E. 
Holden (until 1912). 

The new president has been connected with the society for seven- 
teen years and has been known as an active worker in local historical 
circles. The other officers elected were vice presidents, J. D. Rockefeller, 
Jacob Perkins, D. C. Baldwin and Col. O. J. Hodge; treasurer, E. V. 
Hale; secretary, W. S. Hayden; corresponding secretary, A. L. With- 
ington; librarian, A. M. Dyer. 


ATTACK ON FORT ST. CLAIR. 


We are «lad to be able to present to our readers an extract of 
interest pertaining to the battle of Fort St. Clair, fought near Eaton, 
Preble Co., in the days of white settlement and Indian ravage. It has 
been handed to us by a student who is doing research work in early 
Ohio history and is copied from a file, now owned by the State Library, 
of the Sentinel of the North-West Territory, the first paper ever pub- 
lished in any of the five states comprising that area. Its opening num- 
ber was issued from the corner of Front and Sycamore streets, Cincin- 
nati, on November 9, 1793, by Wm. Maxwell, publisher. The entire file 
was preserved by Peyton Symmes of the famous Symmes family and was 
presented to the State Library by Col. John James of Urbana. It is the 
only one in the world. 

The paper from which this article was taken has interesting notes 
on the proceedings of the National Convention of France and advertisc- 
ments for the opening of the first packet line on the Ohio River. 

The account reads: 

CINCINNATI, November 9, 1793. 


Many reports having been circulated with respect to the attack 
made by the savages, upon a convoy of provisions, some little time ago, 
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between Fort St. Clair and Fort Jefferson, the following is an authentic 
account of that affair: 

Lieut. Lowrie of the second and Ensign Boyd, of the first and 
second sub legions, with a command consisting of about ninety, non- 
commissioned officers and privates, having under their convoy twenty 
wagons, loaded with grain and commissaries’ stores, were attacked be- 
tween daylight and sunrise, seven miles advanced of Fort St. Clair, on 
the morning of the 17th ult. (October, 1793, E. M.) These two gallant 
young gentlemen, with thirteen non-commissioned officers and privates, 
bravely fell in action. It would appear that after the fall of the officers, 
the party did not make much resistance, which was naturally to be 
expected. 

The Indians killed or carried off about seventy horses, leaving 
the wagons and store standing in the road, and they were brought into 
the camp six miles advanced of Fort Jefferson, on the 20th ult., with 
scarcely any loss or damage, except what is before related. 


SACREDNESS OF INDIAN GRAVES. 


In reply to an inquiry made by Secretary George Martin of the 
Kansas State Historical society, Attorney General Jackson handed down 
an opinion to the effect that it is just as much of a crime to open 
Indian graves even in the interest of archeological] research as it is to 
open the graves of white people. He says the law nowhere permits the 
opening of graves for archeological or scientific research. 

“TI know of no reason,” he says in conclusion, “why Indian graves 
should be despoiled any more than another. The rights of the red man 
should be respected as much as those of whites or blacks. All the 
natural instincts and feelings of humanity cry out against the violation of 
sepulture. Except in the interest of justice or prompted by motives of 
love and duty, the sanctity of each deceased person’s ‘six feet of earth’ 
should not be disturbed.” 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Since the Annual Meeting of the Society (March 22, 1907) the fol- 
lowing have been elected Life Members of the Society: Hon. Charles A. 
Hanna, New York; Hon. Jacob G. Schmidlapp, Cincinnati; Hon. 
Florien Giauque, Cincinnati; Mr, George M. Finckle, Columbus; Hon. 
William H. Taft, Washington, D. C.; Dr. George R. Love, Toledo; 
Colonel John W. Harper, Cincinnati; Mr. Frazer E. Wilson, Green- 
ville; Prof. Frank P. Goodwin, Cincinati; Rev. R. J. Richmond, Mc- 
Connellsville; and Judge Rufus B. Smith, Cincinnati; Hon. Drausin 
Wulsin, Cincinnati. 











